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HALL the guidance program 
be geared to all children or concern 
itself primarily with problem chil- 
dren?— Confronted with the theo- 
retical choice this issue embodies, 
practically every educator would 
agree that the guidance program 
should serve every child. Neverthe- 
less, this issue emerges in the time 
expenditure of every guidance offi- 
cer; it involves the appointment of 
every staff member; budgets swing 
on it; and it is actually basic to 
one’s philosophy of education. 

One city has spent much 
thought, held many workshops, 
made many staff changes, and re- 
constructed its budget in terms of 
# trying to insure for every child as 
much close and sympathetic under- 
standing and guidance as possible. 
| A new administrator takes over, 
taises a hue and cry about problem 
children and the inadequacy of the 
overburdened teachers to deal with 
them, and restructures the budget 
to make possible the employment 
of several expensive specialists to 
feceive and treat children recom- 
mended to them as having severe 
problems. These specialists urge the 
teachers not to assume responsi- 
bility in areas where they cannot 
compete with those who have had 
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long training. Subtly the whole em- 
phasis has shifted from guidance 
for all children to therapy . for 
problem children. 

The true issue here is how to 
keep the whole educational pro- 
gram operating so that every child 
is known well and sympathetically 
by at least one person, how to give 
teachers the consultative help they 
need in order to understand and 
guide their children better at the 
same time that expert resources are 
provided for children who do not 
seem to be developing at their 
optimum. 

Is guidance a job for experts or 
can it be trusted to nonexperts?— 
A high-school principal recently 
asked for recommendations for 
three additional counselors, remark- 
ing that he intended to have 
enough so that teachers could stay 
in their own field and not meddle 
in guidance. He added that he 
would no more sanction his teach- 
ers’ attempting to counsel youth 
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than he would sanction his family 
tinkering with the plumbing. Al- 
though trained counselors have a 
contribution to make, the point of 
view that guidance is a job ex- 
clusively for them would sadly de- 
vitalize the teaching process. 

In most situations, should the 
expert’s employment be justified on 
the basis of the number of cases 
be can carry or should his case load 
be held down so he will have at 
least as much time to devote to con- 
sultation with teachers concerning 
their problems with youngsters?— 
There is a definite tendency in cer- 
tain more ‘‘progressive” communi- 
ties toward the first plan. The ad- 
vantages of a plan under which stu- 
dents needing help are channeled 
to a diagnostic office and are then 
sent to a specialist who can best 
meet their needs are obvious. On 
the other hand, the system is me- 
chanical; guidance occurs only at a 
time of crisis and inevitably con- 
cerns itself exclusively with those 
who have problems. 

Under the second plan, faculty 
counselors have assigned to them 
students whom they come to know 
well. Guidance coordinators, rec- 
reation leaders, etc., serve as con- 
sultants for teachers, entering into 
the life of the school so they may 
understand and influence the stu- 
dents’ environment. The specialists 
keep in close touch with one 
another. This plan is much more 
complex but it has four big ad- 
vantages: every student is known 
by someone; students are not 
known to their counselors merely 
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under the somewhat artificial cir. / 


cumstances of an office encounter; 
the teachers have, in effect, a con- 
tinuous inservice training; and stu- 
dents are not fragmented for their 
counseling by being sent to one 
after another of the specialists—at 
least until the teacher-counselor 
feels that one of them could well 
supplement or take over the coun- 
seling of the student. 

Is it essential that discipline and 
counseling be separated?—Ilf guid- 
ance is thought to be designed for 
problem children, then counseling 
and psychotherapy become synony- 
mous, and those absolutists who 
advocate separation of counseling 
and discipline have a point. If, 
however, guidance is consistently 
maintained for all students; if it is 
thought of as preventive or even 
actually ameliorative and develop- 
mental in its aims, then the di- 
chotomy between counseling and 
discipline fades, and the aims of 
the good disciplinarian and the 
counselor become, to a great extent, 
one and the same. 

To what extent should the guid- 
ance program be focused on vota- 
tional guidance and to what extent 
on social-emotional development? 
—Earning a living is important but 
social and emotional adjustment are 
essential to success in earning a liv- 
ing; and although vocational guid- 
ance is in itself important and 
complex and difficult, guidance in 
the fine art of getting along with 
oneself and with other people is 
even more so. In general the trend 
is away from direct and exclusive 
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focus on vocational problems as the 
total or even the most important 
rt of a guidance program. Never- 
theless, one still runs into many in- 
stances in which the focus has not 
broadened. 

Is guidance primarily a matter of 
individual counseling, of group 
work, or of a balanced combina- 
tion?—Many statements imply that 
guidance is primarily or exclusively 
a matter of adult meets young 
person, adult listens to young per- 
son, adult says the right things to 
young person, young person is 
straightened out. It is obvious as 
early as nursery school, however, 
that a young person’s peers have a 
great deal to do with his emotional 
development, his attitudes toward 
himself, and his attitudes toward 
life. The successful guidance work- 
ets of the future will know how to 
work most effectively with the vast 
guidance forces that inhere in the 
environment of the young person, 
how to foster group formation and 
processes that do not centrally in- 
clude the guidance worker himself, 
and how to foster the many inter- 
relationships and social experiences 
that will keep most of the pattici- 
pants from needing therapeutic 
counseling and will even be thera- 
peutic in nature for young people 
who may need therapy. 

Should group guidance be con- 
ceived more importantly as guid- 
ance classes and discussion groups 
or as guided group living and ac- 
tual guided social experience?— 
Sometimes it is taken for granted 
that group guidance is synonymous 
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with guidance classes, often simply 
with the classes built around oc- 
cupational information; sometimes 
group guidance is used to mean a 
certain kind of discussion group 
brought together around common 
emotional problems. Another sense 
in which group guidance can be 
carried on may very well hold far 
more potential for personality and 
emotional development. In a good 
program of group work, growing 
directly out of the interests of the 
participants and guided so that the 
needs of all participants are met, 
not only is there spontaneous and 
extensive interchange on a verbal 
level, but the feelings are acted 
out, behavior is tested, the breadth 
of social experience is much greater 
than in any discussion group, and 
learning can take place on a much 
more fundamental level. 

Can behavior best be guided by 
having young people live in school 
and college environments under 
adult rules and standards or by 
having students participate in the 
development of their own group 
life-—A long view demonstrates 
the values in terms of behavior, 
broader social knowledge, attitudes, 
and motivation attained when 
young people are persistently en- 
couraged to participate in the de- 
velopment, control, and direction 
of their own group life. Repeated- 
ly, however, there come reports of 
many school and college situations 
that are rigidly structured in terms 
of adult prescription and precise 
rule; and: even where the theory 
of participation has been adopted, 
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practice often slips pretty far out 
of line with theory. 

Is guidance a matter for high 
school and college or should it be 
continuous from preschool to adult 
educational levels?—All of the na- 
tional guidance associations are 
made up of workers at the high- 
school and college levels, although 
among some groups there are im- 
portant partial appreciations of 
what an adequate system of guid- 
ance might mean for younger chil- 
dren. In certain adult-education 
groups there is much talk of guid- 
ance but what is meant is usually 
vocational guidance. Guidance serv- 
ices should be extended to all age 
levels. 

Should the school take respon- 
sibility for guidance of youth or 
should it recognize that it must 
cooperate with the home and com- 
munity in providing for guidance? 
—Very important principles of co- 
operation suffer when guidance 
workers fail to work in a sincere, 
constructive, and patient spirit with 
the home. Unfortunately, however, 
many professionally trained ex- 
perts do their work in a spirit of 
competition with parents. 

Should guidance workers con- 
sider their job school-limited, or 
should they see that school and 
community must work together ?— 
One juvenile-court judge said that 
of 638 children who had come 
before him he had in no case con- 
sulted the school attended by any 
of them. Some of the schools had 
guidance workers, but I had sus- 
pected from talks with them that 
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they saw their responsibility as : 


lying exclusively within the school; 
that their time was devoted to cop. 
ducting ‘“‘guidance classes” and to 
individual conferences with chil. 
dren. They had little interest in the 
total lives of the young people with 
whom they came in contact. This js 
an unrealistic, deplorable state of 
affairs. 

If all teachers are to be en. 
couraged to learn more about guid- 
ance, to be “the pivots in schools 
and colleges on which guidance 
programs will turn,” is it necessary 
to have a specialized guidance 
staff ?—Teachers, rightly jealous of 
their guidance responsibilities, in a 
few instances have refused to have 
specialists in the school entrusted 
with the same duties. This soph- 
omoric attitude characterizes many 
who have begun to learn and think 
they know a great deal. In a few 
situations the guidance workers had 
taken an “I am the specialist and 
sO you must not touch”’ attitude, 

In other situations, however, 
when guidance staff members who 
maintained a different attitude have 
been introduced in the schools, the 
teachers accepted them warmly. In 
these latter cases the guidance spe 


cialists saw their job as that of @ | 


ordinating the efforts of the teach 
ers, bringing administrative polic 
into line with the best guidance phi 
losophy, maintaining a program of 
staff development, supplementing 
the guidance efforts of the teaches 
giving demonstrations, consulting 
with individual teachers often, 


working with parents and the com 
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munity (without shutting the teach- 
ers out), working at strategic points 
in the group life of the students, 
and generally giving leadership and 
form to the program. 

Should guidance programs be or- 
ganized in terms of vertical or hori- 
zontal dimensions?—It is slow 
death professionally for the best 
people at the top to be separated 
by layers of personnel from the 
young people at the bottom who 
are the very reason for the guidance 
effort. Guidance must deal with 
each individual as a whole person. 
Guidance is a field in which true 
democratic principles must, for best 
results, be put into operation. Co- 
operative planning, group process 
in organization and administration 
of the program, the kind of intelli- 
gent coordination that can come 
about only through common under- 
standing, the greatest prestige for 
those who work closely with the 
students rather than for him who 
sits at the top of the heap—these 
are particularly important for guid- 
ance. 

Should we stand for bifurcation 
dlong sex lines, or should we wipe 
out sex considerations in our or- 
ganizational plans for guidance?— 
Recently the idea has been gaining 
headway that the bifurcation which 
has been typical in schools and col- 
leges is unnecessary and costly in 
terms of duplication of services. 
In a family it would be abnormal 
for the mother to think of herself 
as the mother of only the girls; 
similarly for the father to be inter- 
ested only in the boys. On the 
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other hand, a family of boys and 
girls which has only a father or a 
mother is seriously deprived. Both 
men and women personnel workers 
are needed, working closely to- 
gether, with some specialization of 
function, but with both men and 
women concerned with both boys 
and girls. 

How should workers be trained, 
and on what basis should state cer- 
tification be granted?—The idea 
underlying most certification pro- 
grams at present is that two points 
in this course plus three points in 
that add up to competence. Almost 
every state requires a teaching cer- 
tificate and one or more years of 
teaching experience and some states 
even require one or more years of 
work in industry. The theory is that 
this kind of experience contributes 
to one’s competence as a vocational 
advisor and assures more breadth of 
experience. We should eventually 
come to the point where institutions 
will be licensed to offer training 
only after preliminary examination 
by examining boards. At least one 
year, preferably two or three, more 
years of study in such an institution, 
plus an internship, would make a 
much sounder basis for certifica- 
tion. 

Preparation of teachers them- 
selves for their guidance responsi- 
bilities should not be overlooked. 
Few teachers colleges and depart- 
ments of education operate on the 
principle that “teachers and guid- 


ance workers should be done unto 


as we would have them do to 
others.” 
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Changing Ideas in Art Education 


LESTER Dix 


In Educators Report on Art Education 


SN URING this century, the arts 
have reflected growing confusion 
and struggle and have themselves 
been in revolution. A new indige- 
nous art has been developing in 
America. The phenomenon has had 
some of its most vigorous expres- 
sion in the humanizing of industry 
as the designers moved in on it. 
Education has also become revolu- 
tionary as it has tried to meet the 
needs of human beings caught in a 
chaotic world. In a renewed search 
for reality, it has discovered that the 
arts are essential and dynamic tools 
of education; that human beings try- 
ing to understand themselves and 
the life around them and to express 
what they experience in this search, 
inevitably turn to the arts as tools 
of seeing, feeling, understanding, 
and reacting to the life they live. 
Meanwhile, art educators have 
had to learn some new things them- 
selves. Their own education, like 
that of education in general, had 
been borrowed from the traditional 
modes of training productive artists. 
Gradually, however, they are escap- 
ing from the fallacies that art ac- 
tivity is for a privileged few who 
are “talented,” that the arts are 
mere trimming and decorations, 
and that all important art has been 
achieved somewhere else in the 
past. They are learning that the 
most important art for any people 
is that which they create for them- 
selves out of their own lives, here 
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and now. Thus we come to some 
trends to be observed and under- 
stood in the thinking of art educa- 
tors today. 

Art experience is an essential 
tool of general education for all 
children at all levels of growth— 
This is a recognition of several 
realities. First is the special educa- 
tive significance of the arts. Since 
the core of art activity is the or- 
ganization of all experience into 
meaningful order, it comes close to 
the heart of the educative process 
by which the human being develops 
an elaborate repertoire of discrim- 
inating and specialized behavior. 
Second is the American ideal of 
equal opportunity. If art oppor- 
tunity enables any human being 
to develop to his full stature, it 
cannot rightfully be denied to any 
child. Third is the socializing 
effect. If the success of democracy 
depends on the informed and crea- 
tive participation of all, we cannot 
afford to leave out of the education 
of any individual any experience 
which helps him toward full pat- 
ticipation in social living. Art ex 
perience, therefore, is important to 
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all people at all levels of growth. 

The best evidences of a trend of 
this kind are the growing numbers 
of art teachers who accept the prin- 
ciple without question and the 
unanimity with which speakers, 
discussion leaders, and participants 
of recent meetings of art teachers 
state or imply it. 

All children are capable of 
achieving some growth and some 
success in art activity—A decade 
ago, one never exhibited the work 
of all children but only a little of 
the best. One never proposed that 
all the children of a group adven- 
ture freely with art mediums and 
ideas of their own. One put models 
before them and told them exactly 
how to take each step. The assump- 
tion now explicit in the discussion 
of art teachers is that all children, 
even if undirected, will go through 
recognizable stages of growth in 
art and that, with proper guidance 
and aid, this natural growth can 
be facilitated. 

What happens to the worker's 
personality during an art experience 
1s more important than the objec- 
tive quality of the tangible product. 
—This principle is perhaps the 
major justification for art work for 
all children. The manipulation of 
materials, the use of tools, the ex- 
ercise of one’s control over them, 
the attempt to express something— 
all are essential activities of growth. 
The progressive improvement of 
one’s capacity to master the chal- 
lenge in art activity and the feeling 
that one can do something better 
today than he could yesterday are 


constant motivations for tackling 
new problems and situations. 

Probably the most significant of 
all is the experience of creating 
order and the gradually maturing 
sense of design which grows out of 
continued art activity. We are built 
to a recognizable design and we 
move, act, and grow in patterns 
which, as we become more experi- 
enced and skilled, increasingly 
move toward the achievement of 
our purposes in the most economi- 
cal ways. Children display the nor- 
mal human capacity for doing 
things in patterns. Good teaching 
can make their progress more con- 
scious and more rapid. 

Art experience is primarily. free 
and individual exploration and ex- 
perimentation.—This implies that 
the progressive experience of de- 
sign and of achieving design is 
not to be shortcut if the individual 
is to get the most out of it. If he 
uses his own initiative and finds out 
for himself, the child will become 
much more independent and coura- 
geous in acting for himself. Train- 
ing people to fill prescriptions by 
means of meticulous directions may 
be a good way to develop citizens 
of a totalitarian state; current dis- 
cussions and exhibits indicate that 
art teachers do not believe now that 
it is a good way to educate demo- 
cratic citizens. Art educators are 
rapidly gaining the courage to cease 
imitating old academic disciplines 
and to make the most of the special 


opportunity of individualized art 


activity for developing habits of 
selfdirected effort. This means ex- 
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tending to the student not only his 
choice of method and medium but 
choice of what he shall undertake. 

Any life experience is potential 
subject matter for art activity.— 
One used to set up a bowl of 
flowers, or, even worse, a plaster 
cast, and the student was then to re- 
produce the appearance of the ob- 
ject in photographic detail. He was 
constantly directed to use the ac- 
cepted technical tricks by which 
artists render three-dimensional ap- 
pearance in two-dimensional space. 
Productions were graded down if 
they showed any originality. 

Nowadays art teachers are en- 
couraging children to observe life 
all about them and to become in- 
terested in it so that they may see 
what is worth putting into their 
own unique expressive form. Thus 
young people discover that what is 
ugly in the raw can be transmuted 
into artistic beauty. The educated 
eye learns to find color in the drab; 
beauty of line, posture, and pattern 
in what seems to the unalert to be 
neutral, commonplace, or even re- 
pelling. 

Out of this kind of experience 
may eventually grow the intelli- 
gence to take hold of one’s im- 
mediate environment, individually 
or with one’s neighbors, and re- 


e* | HE average type size for all comic books is only half 
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make it into something more ap- 
propriate. Art teachers seem now to 
be accepting the fact that art is 
where the student finds it and that 
all of it is good. 

The experience of design is to 
be sought in everyday forms, in 
common utensils, in workclothes, 
and in kitchens, as truly and edu- 
catively as in “fine” things and 
“fine” art.—The ultimate function 
of the cultural arts is that they shall 
give human beings spiritual direc- 
tion in all activities of life, the 
most prosaic and ordinary as well 
as those that constitute a special ad- 
venture in living. Design activity 
is nothing else than the attempt to 
rework our environment so that it 
shall become fit for human life. 
In industry, in transportation, as 
well as in architecture, designers 
are revealing that the more effi- 
ciently the structure performs its 
functions, the more beautiful its 
form. Thus we gradually learn that 
as buses, trains, and planes take us 
to our destinations more speedily 
and safely, they can also transport 
us more urbanely and beautifully, 
and, what is more significant, there 
is a natural tendency for this to 
happen. Art educators are becoming 
aware that this is the special prom- 
ise of art education. 
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Is Progressive Education Obsolete? 


Boyp H. BopE 
In School and Society 


Sue Progressive education 
movement has warm supporters and 
many bitter enemies. The enemies 
hope, of course, that Progressive 
education is finally becoming obso- 
lete; and it may be that this hope 
will be fulfilled. To the critics the 
fact that the Progressive Education 
Association recently changed its 
name to the ‘American Education 
Fellowship” looks like a kind of 
deathbed confession that the whole 
thing was a mistake. But before we 
arrange to send flowers, we had 
better try to figure out what Pro- 
gressive education is all about or 
we may find it breaking out again 
with new vigor and under a new 
name. 

Finding out what Progressive 
education really means is not as 
easy as one might imagine. One 
reason is that the movement has 
both a left and a right wing, and 
neither one can be taken as a true 
representative of the movement. 
The left wing is the radical group. 
It is sentimental about children, 
about the little ones who come to 
us straight from heaven and who 
must be protected against the 
tyranny of adults. By tyranny is 
meant making demands on the 
child against his will. This is 
called “imposition”; it means that 
we make the child do as we tell 
him, for no better reason than that 
we are bigger. Instead of coercion, 
and instead of talking about “duty” 


Boyd H. Bode is Professor Emeri- 
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and “discipline,” so they say, we 
should rely on a policy of sweetness 
and light. 

In this extreme form Progressive 
education sometimes leads to start- 
ling results in the home as well as 
in the school. It may mean that 
children may be permitted to be 
unmannerly, to monopolize the 
conversation, and to throw bis- 
cuits across the table at the dinner 
guests. To restrain them is sup- 
posed to warp or stunt the natural 
growth of childhood. 

This does not look so good. But 
if we turn to the right wing, we do 
not get very far either. Some 
schools call themselves Progressive 
because they prefer moral suasion 
to regimentation, because they em- 
phasize the importance of interest, 
and because the seats are not fas- 
tened to the floor. This may be 
progress but it does not seem to be 
anything to be excited about. 

To get at the significance of the 
movement, it is better to look at 
the historical background out of 
which it arose. The background of 


_our traditional system of education 


is one of aristocracy. Society was 
organized into a lower and upper 
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class. Corresponding to this organi- 
zation there were two kinds of edu- 
cation. The education of the lower 
class, if it got any formal education 
at all, was centered on the three 
R’s, together usually with some in- 
struction in religion and perhaps 
in the duties of citizenship. If a 
craftsman, such as a carpenter, had 
this much education, it was con- 
sidered adequate for effective living 
in what was called ‘‘the station of 
life to which the Lord had called 
him.” 

The members of the governing 
class, as the upper-class was often 
called in England, were assumed 
to have a different mission in life; 
they were the guardians of moral 
and spiritual values; and the educa- 
tion provided for them was based 
chiefly on the classics of ancient 
Greece and Rome, together with 
mathematics. And so there arose 
the distinction between vocation 
and culture, which is still recog- 
nized in our schools. 

Neither Canada nor the United 
States ever established an aristoc- 
racy in the historical sense, but this 
did not prevent our forebears from 
transplanting this system of educa- 
tion, lock, stock, and barrel, to the 
new world. This system proved in- 
creasingly inadequate to the needs 
of the times. The defects were rem- 
edied, however, not by inventing 
a new type of education more 
suited to democratic conditions, but 
by a process which was called “en- 
riching the curriculum.” In the 
elementary schools, for example, 
the three R’s were joined by such 


subjects as art and music and draw. 
ing and home economics and in- 
dustrial arts and studies in agri- 
culture; to say nothing of thrift 
and safety and health and patriot- 
ism and law observance and tre. 
spect for old age and all the rest. 
And our institutions of higher 
learning are beginning to publish 
catalogs which are almost as bulky 
as the family Bible. 

This development inevitably 
created some confusion. For one 
thing, we are having a hard time 
explaining the difference between 
vocation and culture, although we 
still feel the difference is important 
and should be maintained. Con- 
servative people have felt disturbed 
and have insisted that there are too 
many ‘“‘fads and frills” in the 
schools, but there was nothing 
much they could do about it. In 
the course of time Progressive edu- 
cation came along with a theory of 
what it all meant—and the fat was 
in the fire. 

Their argument was about as 
follows: We have been changing 
our system of education steadily 
without appreciating what we were 
really doing. For a long time now 
the everyday affairs and interests of 
the community, like Mary's little 
lamb, have been following the pu- 
pil into the schoolroom. We have 
felt encouraged to let them come 


in because the children laughed | 


and played to see a lamb at school. 
In other words, we noticed that 
these new subjects tended to change 
the whole atmosphere. What we 
did not see quite so clearly was that 


| 
| 
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IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION OBSOLETE? 11 


we were in process of changing our 
conception of education. Children, 
as a rule, are not much interested 
in learning things they will be ex- 
ed to use five or 10 years after 
they have left school. They want to 
use it now; they want to see its 
bearing on life; they want that 
richer sense of living which comes 
from wider understanding. That is, 
what we have really been doing is 
to start educating for participation, 
for membership in the community, 
and not just for some little niche 
in it, as in the case of traditional 
education. 
This statement carries definite 
implications, both for the concep- 


-tion of learning and for the con- 


ception of participation in com- 
munity life. As for learning, we 
must take more account of individ- 
ual differences. Modern psychology 
has told us much about this which 
we did not know before. We can- 
not hope to educate for member- 
ship in the community by running 
all the pupils through the same 
mill. Each pupil must be initiated 
into the larger society in his own 
way, as determined by his capacities 
and his interests and his individual 
background. In order to discover 
and develop individual talents and 
interests, it is necessary to provide 
a much richer assortment of teach- 
ing material. And in order to pro- 
vide practice in living as a member 
of a community it is necessary to 


organize the school on a democratic _ 


basis. It calls for a transformation 
in the direction of what has been 


called, perhaps unfortunately, a 
child-centered school. 

This aspect of the Progressive 
movement—the kind of attention 
that should be given to the individ- 
ual pupil—attracted the most at- 
tention and excited the most con- 
troversy. Behind this and involved 
in it is a momentous conception of 
what constitutes desirable commu- 
nity living. It assumes that moral 
values and moral ideals can be de- 
rived from associated living; that 
they are purely social in their na- 
ture; that they spring from par- 
ticipation in common interests and 
common purposes with our fellows; 
that they need not be imported 
from any outside source. In a word, 
Progressive education brings in a 
moral basis for education which is 
different from that of the past. In 
the days of aristocracy, every per- 
son was educated for a fixed place 
in the scheme of things because 
moral and spiritual standards were 
set up in advance. In this new ap- 
proach there is no fixed pattern— 
whether of -religion or of govern- 
ment or of economics or of social 
living. Its whole concern is to edu- 
cate the younger generation in such 
a way as to develop the capacity 
and disposition to participate in, 
and to extend, common interests 
and common purposes. This cen- 
tral purpose is justified on the 
ground that it is the only road to 
democracy and the brotherhood of 
man. 

We must decide whether democ- 
racy can be fitted into the old pat- 
terns or whether it is a distinctive 
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way of life. Our education is in a 
state of flux. We want our children 
to have a good education, but we 
are losing track of what constitutes 
a good education. We can turn 
back to the past for a pattern and 
try to reinstate the classics by argu- 
ing, as some are doing, for a cur- 
riculum based on “‘the hundred best 
books.” In the end this kind of 
education is bound to be education 
for a class and not for the masses. 
Another alternative is to insist that 
morality must be based on creed 
and to press for what is called “‘reli- 
gious instruction” in the schools. 
If we take this view, we imply that 
the separation of state and church 
was a mistake. On the other hand, 
we can take the position that we 
must turn for a pattern, not to the 
past but to the future, and hold 
that, since democracy is a distinctive 


way of life, it must have its own 
distinctive system of education, and 
its own distinctive moral values, 

We might say, then, that the 
Progressive movement in education 
is the spirit of democracy becoming 
more conscious of itself. What 
gives enduring significance to the 
movement is that it has tried to 
map out a system of education 
which would meet the requirements 
of democracy as a way of life. It 
often did so blunderingly and it 
has often suffered serious injury 
from the doings of its “lunatic 
fringe’ such as accompanies every 
important movement. But if we are 
not misled by such excrescences, we 
will see the answer to the question: 
Is Progressive education obsolete? 
If democracy is here to stay, then 
the spirit of Progressive education 
can never become obsolete. 


Teacher’s Little Helper? 


Ir was with considerable interest 
that we read recently of the gentle- 
man from Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, George Coffey, who invented 
a typewriter that talks back. The 
inventor, a machinist by vocation, 
home tinkerer by avocation, devised 
his ““Typovox” machine by putting 
together, among other things, an 
ordinary typewriter, a 1903 talk- 
ing machine, and 112 parts from an 
-old Model T Ford. This composite 
brings about the following phe- 
nomenon. As the operator strikes 


the keys of the typewriter, the ma- 
chine promptly announces the keys 
struck: “A, T, W, space bar, semi- 
colon.” 

We think this is fine as far as it 
goes, but should like to encourage 
Mr. Coffey to make further refine- 
ments on the machine whereby it 
would offer comments of inestim- 
able instructional value: for ex- 
ample, “Tsk, tsk, Johnny... where 
did you ever learn to strike the ‘B’ 
with your left thumb?”—Journal 
of Business Education, 
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What About Surplus Property 


for Schools? 


EDMUND BAXTER 
In the Bulletin of the NASSP 


AS education acquired sur- 
plus in substantial quantities? Is 
surplus worth the effort required to 
obtain it and what is the outlook 
for the future? How should school 
officials go about obtaining sur- 
plus? To some institutions the an- 
swers to these questions have meant 
the difference between a school 
plant equipped to fulfil its mission 
and one that is totally inadequate. 
While a positive answer to the 
above questions has already been 
implied, warning must be given 
that surplus does not come easy. 
Successful procurement of surplus 
requires knowledge of the necessary 
ptocedures, a realistic approach, 
and above all, continuing, persis- 
tent effort. 

The War Assets Administration 
and other disposal agencies are 
hardly comparable to mail-order 
houses which are concerned with 
maintaining large stocks to meet 
the needs of their customers. Its 
stocks, though large and varied, 
are not likely to include a majority 
of items which an institution will 
want to purchase at a given time. 
Nevertheless, there are numerous 
examples of educational institutions 
who have obtained machine tools 
which enabled them to institute a 
shop-training program; who have 
enlarged their scientific instruction 
with surplus laboratory equipment 


Edmund Baxter is Chief of the 
Education, Health, and Welfare 
Section of the War Assets Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. Re- 
ported from the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXI (Novem- 
ber, 1947), 49-53. 


including relatively large quanti- 
ties and large varieties of electron- 
ics items; and who have overcome 
the critical shortage of commion- 
place items such as chairs, tables, 
and desks through procurement of 
surplus. Institutions in all sections 
of the country have acquired com- 
plete buildings for both classroom 
and: dormitory use. 
Discounts.—Discounts, author- 
ized by the Surplus Property Act 
and implemented by regulations of 
the War Assets Administrator, are 
based on the sound theory that 
public benefits will accrue as a 
result of the use of property in the 
fields of education and public 
health. Until recently most per- 
sonal-property items were sold at a 
40 percent discount but the most 
recent order of the War Assets Ad- 
ministrator places the vast majority 
of surplus personal property on a 
95-percent discount basis. The full 


‘discount of 100 percent is extended 


only in certain real-property trans- 
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actions where an individual case 
study clearly shows that the maxi- 
mum discount is justified. A list of 
categories and items of surplus 
available to educational institutions 
may be obtained through your state 
educational agency for surplus 
property, which is usually a part 
of the state department of educa- 
tion, or the War Assets Adminis- 
tration office serving your area. 
The system of establishing different 
discounts on different types of 
property is intricate and is a source 
of confusion. However, it is of 
great importance to school officials 
to study the lists and obtain the 
exact discounts to which they are 
entitled. 


SURPLUS PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION 


School executives need to famil- 
iarize themselves with all phases of 
surplus disposal to education. There 
are several avenues for obtaining 
the same item, and one approach 
will sometimes lead to success when 
all others have failed. 

1. FW A.—Nonprofit institutions 
certified by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration as engaged in the training 
of veterans (under Public Law 
697) have been extended the high- 
est priority available to education. 
This priority is effectuated through 
the Bureau of Community Facili- 
ties, Federal Works Agency, which 
places its orders with WAA on the 
basis of “‘findings of need” estab- 
lised by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Property is transferred from 
WAA to FWA without reimburse- 
ment and is then transferred to the 


educational institution. This ap- 
proach is the most desirable one 
for eligible institutions. However, 
the program primarily serves col. 
leges; relatively few secon 
schools are certified at present. 

2. Army-Navy donations.—This 
legislation, authorizing donations 
of “mechanical equipment, m- 
chinery, and tools” to educational 
institutions, has been implemented 
by a transfer of funds to the U. §. 
Office of Education, which main. 
tains a field organization to assis 
the various institutions in acquiring 
property eligible for donation 
under the program. Many secondary 
institutions, large and small, have 
been able to acquire valuable equip- 
ment. The procedure is relatively 
simple and the chances of obtaining 
donations are good. Superintend- 
ents and principals should com 
municate with the state educational 
agency for surplus property or the 
U. S. Office of Education field 
representative serving their tert: 
tory. 

3. Real property.—Institutions 
wishing to acquire buildings an 
real-property facilities should com 
municate with the nearest WAA 
regional office. Question of awatt 
ing real-property facilities is base! 
on an individual study of the cas 
by the WAA with the assistance 0! 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

4. Personal property and dis 
count sales—The fact that di 
counts are authorized does sé 
mean that the property will & 
available in a given WAA office 
Some critical items are nearly # 
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ways claimed by organizations hav- 
ing a higher priority. On the other 
hand, there are thousands of items 
induding virtually every type of 
equipment and operating supplies, 
which may be bought with 40 
percent or 95 percent off the WAA 
“fair-value price.” 

The 95-percent items can be 
determined by reviewing the list 
in Order 7, Regulation 14. If an 
item is neither on the list nor in- 
cluded in the categories comprising 
the list, the 40-percent discount 
applies. If you are located near a 
state educational agency or WAA 
office, you should obtain their as- 
sistance on doubtful items; if it is 
not possible to obtain this service 
readily, submit your order with the 
notation “‘less the appropriate edu- 
cational discount.” 

5. Donations —W AA also makes 
donations of certain types of 
property, mainly machine tools 
and slow-moving items which are 
not attractive to other types of 
buyers. As a rule you will not find 
the exact item you want on a dona- 
tion basis but there are sometimes 
plant clearances and catalog “‘sales”’ 
of donable items. There is a defi- 
nite possibility that other types of 
property later will be made avail- 
able for donation to education. 

Directory of chiefs, zone and 
regional priority claimants division. 
—In addressing communications to 
any of the individuals listed, the 
title, Chief of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, should be included. 
Zone I. 


Eugene Brennan, New York, New 
York 
E. H. Sussenguth, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 
J. J. O'Loughlin, New York, New 
York 
George O. Norcross, Philadelphia, 
Pennslyvania 
E. L. Kusterer, Richmond, Virginia 
ZONE Il. 
D. A. Hinson, Atlanta, Georgia 
J. C. Reddoch, Atlanta, Georgia 
Frank W. Vine, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 
F. M. Stroud, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina 
Albert D. Bennett, Columbia, South 
Carolina 
A. L. Burdett, Jacksonville, Florida 
Christian W. Farrar, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 
Zone III. 
J. F. Fritzer, Chicago, Illinois 
King P. Ray, Cincinnati, Ohio - 
Charles H. Rioch, Chicago, Illinois 
J. B. Held, Cleveland, Ohio 
ZONE IV. 
Q. J. Barnard, Kansas City, Missouri 
Daniel P. Ryan, Denver, Colorado 
Adrian O. Buck, St. Louis, Missouri 
E. J. Graves, Omaha, Nebraska 
ZONE V. 
J]. W. Jockusch, Grand Prairie, Texas 
J. R. Parlette, Houston, Texas 
C. E. Marks, Little Rock, Arkansas 
P. G. Stringer, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
J. A. deFuentes, New Orleans, La. 
Ferd H. Rees, San Antonio, Texas 
ZONE VI. 
J. Walter Blair, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 
Allan G. Hollis, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 
N. N. Vaughan, Seattle, Washington 
Ted R. Schoenborn, Helena, Montana 
George H. Robinson, Salt Lake City, 
Utah : 
E. L. Bowen, Spokane, Washington 
Holly Bunn, Portland, Oregon 
Joseph C. Rich, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 
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High-School Graduates Speak Their Minds 


EvAN L. JONES 
In the School Executive 


R ECENTLY 337 persons who 
had graduated over a 16-year period 
from Highlands High School gave 
their opinion of the curriculum. 
The questionnaire used asked for 
information about their present 
jobs, college or vocational training, 
and what courses they would like 
to have added or eliminated if they 
could go back to high school. 
Graduates were also invited to add 
any suggestions they might have. 
The permanent records of the 
graduates queried were then stud- 
ied to see what connection there 
was between their study and work 
after graduation and their high- 
school preparation. 

Of those returning the question- 
naires, 68 percent had entered a 
college; 48 percent who entered 
college dropped out before gradua- 
tion. Although Highlands’ aim is 
to prepare its business graduates 
for business employment, only 
about 20 percent of them work 
without further business training. 

It is evident from some of the 
recommendations submitted that 
these citizens of from 20 to 35 
years of age realize the need for a 
reorientation of the curriculum. A 
few of their suggestions follow: 

A mother of two children ex- 
presses what many others must have 
had in mind as shown by their an- 
swers to other questions: “For any 
girl who plans to be a housewife 
and mother I think a thorough 


Evan L. Jones is Director of Pupil 
Personnel, Highlands High School, 
Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. Reported 
from the School Executive, LXVII 
(December, 1947), 23-24, 


course in home economics is im- 
perative. . . . including buying, 
budgeting, first aid, and the care of 
infants. My education sadly lacked 
all these important requirements 
for homemaking.” 


A secretary who recently finished 
college says: ‘‘My belief is that al- 
gebra and trigonometry are unnec- 
essary for girls except for those 
who particularly want to continue 
work in mathematics. Subjects that 
lead to enjoying things—or life— 
more seem to mean more in the 
long run.” 


A college graduate and mother 
speaks: “My opinion is that anyone 
can use typing..... The course in 
public speaking has benefited me 
again and again. In college I was 
far better able to express myself 
than those without such training; 
also, I found that in applying for 
jobs the poise gained in the public- 
speaking course was of great aid.” 

The desire for more vocational 
guidance prompted much discus 
sion. An army veteran planning to 
enter college has this to say: “High 
schools should offer a course cover 
ing industrial vocations. . . . The 
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GRADUATES SPEAK THEIR MINDS 


average graduate does not know 
what is expected of an industrial 


or business school and who now 
runs a food concession in a tavern 
rts: “The class I remember as 
being most helpful was current 
ar It was a free dis- 
cussion class and no credit was 
given. I have thanked the instructor 
often for the spark of inquisitive- 
ness and tolerance of other nation- 
alities he instilled within me.” 

A boy, now in college after four 
years in the Army, says: ‘The cur- 
riculum should be elective with the 
exception of some mathematics, 
English, first-year science, and bi- 
ology. Because many homes are not 
fulfilling their jobs, the school 
should put more stress on citizen- 
ship, politics, religion, dancing, eti- 
quette, marriage and sex, and prac- 


tical economics. 


17 


A mother who is secretary to a 
law firm writes: “After 14 years in 
a law office, the fact that we know 
very little of how to get along with 
other people stands out. If after the 
12 years my child will spend in 
your school she is able to think her 
problems over clearly and come to a 
conclusion on her own good judg- 
ment, I shall be quite satisfied.” 

The table gives the graduates’ 
opinions of some of the courses. 
Only those courses which drew 
marked agreement are included. 
The boys strongly urged that Latin 
be de-emphasized. They just as 
strongly recommended more em- 
phasis on typing and manual train- 
ing. The girls recommended more 
stress on typing and home eco- 
nomics and less on mathematics and 
Latin. Recent graduate follow-up 
studies in other localities have 
shown a similar evaluation of 
courses. 


EVALUATION OF CouRSES—Boys 


Course No. who did Percent who Numberwho Percent who 
not have the — wish they had had wish they had 
course taken the course the course not taken course 
Typing 84 35% 69 None 
Latin 50 4% 103 45% 
Manual Training 73 31% 80 5% 
Chemistry 80 26% 73 3% 
Physics 83 17% 60 “3% 
Spanish 140 13% 15 22% 
EVALUATION OF COURSES—GIRLS 
Typing 70 39% 114 2% 
Latin 67 ’ 6% 117 20% 
Home Economics 70 39% 114 4% 
Chemistry 127 20% 57 10% 
‘Geometry 46 None 138 16% 
Algebra 46 2% 138 9% 
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Salary Schedules 


NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 
In the NEA Research Bulletin 


q] O phase of school adminis- 
tration is of greater direct personal 
concern to teachers than salary 
scheduling. Teacher participation 
has been operating in this field for 
a number of years. The board of 
education is legally responsible for 
the adoption of all managerial pol- 
icies affecting the schools and thus, 
with the professional assistance of 
the superintendent of schools and 
his staff, has the responsibility for 
thinking through the salary plan, 
making decisions, and stating them 
explicitly. Local teachers associa- 
tions have an equal responsibility 
for understanding what is included 
in an adequate salary schedule and 
for recommending sound policies. 
Where the existing salary schedule 
is ambiguous or where no official 
statement is available, the associa- 
tion should request the adoption of 
a salary schedule appropriate to 
the local situation. 

The board of education should 
recognize the necessity for placing 
in the hands of every teacher at the 
time of appointment a full and ex- 
plicit statement of the salary plan 
and for issuing revisions as they are 
adopted. Where the board of edu- 
cation has not provided this infor- 
mation, the teachers association 
should prepare as complete a state- 
ment as it can secure of the exist- 
ing salary policy and distribute it 
to members. 

The application of the best 


Reported from the National Educ. 
tion Association Research Bulletin, 
XXV (October, 1947), 106-7, 


thinking of the board, administra. 
tive staff, and classroom teacher 


to the problems of salary schedul- | 
ing will do much toward develop. 


ing policies that will promote the 
morale of the professional staf 
help to draw promising young peo 
ple into the profession, and im- 
prove the schools. An adequate 
statement of salary policy should 
include the types of material in- 
dicated in the outline that follows. 
In addition, the document in which 
these policies are recorded should 
be fully identified to show the 
name and location of the distric, 
the official title of the board ot 
committee by which the policy wa 
adopted, and the dates when 
adopted and when effective. Fach 
section and subsection of the salay 
schedule should be numbered » 
that specific provisions can be read: 
ily identified. Although based o0 
an analysis of single-salary sched 
ules, the form of organization sug 
gested would be equally appropti 
ate to other types of schedules. — 

1. Introduction.—Information 
needed on the point of view of the 
board of education as to the pur 
pose of the schedule and the inte! 
of the board toward the adminis 
tration of the schedule. If th 
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SALARY SCHEDULES 


board intends to follow the sched- 
ule, it should say so; if it intends 
to set it aside in certain special cir- 
cumstances, it should set up ex- 
plicit safeguards and conditions. 
If the teachers association or a gen- 
eral administrative committee has 
participated in preparing the sched- 
ule, this fact deserves recognition 
in the introduction. Also the board 
may wish to indicate that the sched- 


"| ule is mutually agreeable and to 


state its plan as to working with 
the local association in future re- 
visions. 

2. Description of salary classifi 
cation—A brief listing of salary 
classes and a statement of the qual- 
ifications basic to appointment in 
each class is desirable. It is well to 
designate the salary classes with a 
number or letter, such as Class A 
or Class I for teachers without de- 
grees, Class B or Class II for teach- 
ers with bachelor’s degrees, and so 
on. This description should indi- 
cate whether or not equivalents for 
degrees are recognized. 

3. Basic salary schedule for reg- 
ular classroom teachers—In the 
basic salary schedule the annual 
salary for each salary step in each 
salary class is shown, preferably in 


 acolumnar listing. Separate column 


headings should give the class des- 
ignation and a word or two to in- 
dicate the minimum qualifications 
for each class. Any intermediate 
salary classes for half-years or other 
fractions of a year's preparation 
should be given in full. Salary steps 
leading to extended-service maxi- 
mums, extra-study maximums, or 
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superior-service maximums should 
be marked to show they are granted 
only conditionally. 

4. Regulations governing the ap- 
plication of the salary schedule — 
This section will answer in some 
detail the many questions that arise 
as to the placement of new teach- 
ers; the conditions governing prog- 
ress from step to step within a sal- 
ary class; the procedure followed in 
advancing a teacher from one salary 
class to a higher class on the basis 
of added professional preparation; 
and any special provisions govern- 
ing the recognition of extra train- 
ing, superior service, or factors not 
related to preparation or experience 
that may be part of the local salary 
policy. 

The problem here is to maintain 
a balance between a treatment that 
is so brief as to lack clarity and 
one that is so labored and involved 
as to run into pages of explanation. 
A salary schedule is primarily a 
statement of policy and cannot an- 
ticipate every detail of administra- 
tion. One helpful plan is to include 
provisions for a committee of 
teachers and others to act as a con- 
tinuing advisory committee in the 
administration of the schedule. 
Their decisions on specific issues 
might eventually be unified into a 
series of administrative regulations 
that would supplement the sched- 
ule itself. 

5. Transition from former sal- 
aries to new salary schedules —No 
part of the salary schedule is more 
important than the adoption of a 
clearcut and fair policy in placing 
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teachers now in service on a new 
schedule. The major alternatives 
are (a) a direct transition that lets 
present salary determine the teach- 
er’s steps in the new salary class, 
and (4) a retroactive transition 
that determines the teacher's place 
in the new schedule by giving full 
credit for preparation and evalu- 
ated experience, regardless of pres- 
ent salary. Various compromises 
and variants of these two plans are 
possible. It is essential that a defi- 
nite plan be adopted that is equally 
fair to the teacher of long experi- 
ence and to the newcomer to the 
system. 

6. Administrative and supervi- 
sory personnel and special assign- 
ments.—Many salary policies make 
no mention at all of salaries of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel and salaries for special as- 
signments; other schedules mention 
them merely to indicate that such 


salaries will be fixed individually 
on special action by the board. The 
second alternative is superior, but 
it seems a better plan to go as far 
as possible in outlining definite sal. 
ary policies governing all profes. 
sional positions. 

The practice of providing extn 
pay for extra services over and 
above a normal extracurriculum 
load, when performed at times oth- 
er than the regular school day, is 
debatable but not unusual. Some 
definite statement on this issue 
should be included and, if a pol- 
icy of extra pay is decided on, the 
amounts of pay and the conditions 
of assignment should be clear. 

Salary schedules for the non- 
certificated personnel of the schools, 
chiefly the secretarial workers and 
the building employes, are appro- 
priately included in the same pol- 
icy document with the schedule for 
professional employes. 


Guidance for All Students? 


IN a study of 7000 delinquent girls 
made by the Travelers’ Aid Society, 
it was discovered that 379 were 
mentally ill, 3954 had behavior and 
personality problems, and 2746 
were emotionally disturbed. The 
Guidance News Letter, in reporting 
the study, says: “That the school 
could and should have been instru- 
mental in preventing some of these 
delinquency cases is obvious. .. . 
Detailed records of each individual 
child should reveal such factors as 


home background (divorce, pov- 
erty, etc.), intellectual status, 
health, and emotional adjustment— 
all factors which can foster or pre 
vent delinquency. Aware of thes 
facts, then, counselors and teachers 
can be alert to student problems 
before they become grave. Wher 
school facilities are inadequate in 
solving these problems, students 
should be referred without delay to 
other community agencies.”—Us 
derstanding the Child. 
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The Worm at the Core of 


Our Retirement Systems 


JouN W. Lewis 
In the Nation's Schools 


8 ECAUSE our pension system 
represents such a decided advance 
in the position of teachers and ad- 
ministrators most of us have not 
been conscious of the worm at the 
core. Weaknesses in the system, 
however, have tended to retard pro- 
fessional development and are 
bringing provincialism and dry rot 
to the educational program. They 
threaten the very existence of state 
and local retirement plans through 
federal intervention. All these diffi- 
culties stem from the failure to 
provide so-called ‘‘deferred bene- 
fits.” Therefore, a fight for de- 
ferred benefits should be placed 
high on the agenda of all organi- 
zations interested in education. 

Under a deferred-benefit plan, 
the employe who moves from one 
position to another does not lose 
the pension benefits he has pre- 
viously earned. They are held until 
such time as the employe would 
have been eligible to retire had he 
temained. He then gets deferred- 
retirement benefits proportional to 
his compensation and length of 
service in that system. 

A superintendent or teacher, for 
example, who may have held seven 
positions during his professional 
life would receive on retirement 
not one check representing only 
the last few years of service but 
seven checks which, added _to- 
gether, would give him retirement 
benefits based on all his service. 


John W. Lewis is Assistant Super- 

intendent of the Baltimore, Mary- 

land, Schools. Reported from the 

Nation’s Schools, XL (October, 
1947), 20-21. 


The plan would be of inestimable 
benefit, therefore, to the person 
who has found his greatest useful- 
ness not in one position but in 
several fields of service. 

A teacher or administrator who 
has built up a long period of serv- 
ice will find equal merit in the 
deferred-benefit plan. When a per- 
son has spent 20 or 25 years in one 
system he becomes tied to his job 
by the inexorable logic of arith- 
metic and mathematics. For ex- 
ample, he may be eligible at age 
60 for a pension of $300 a month. 
For a man to buy an annuity (with- 
out refund) at commercial rates, 
at age 60, would cost $1873.30 for 
each $10 per month, or $56,199, to 
provide an annuity of $300 per 
month. For a woman the cost is 
even greater. 

In most systems, especially if 
there have been substantial in- 
creases in the later years of an 
individual’s service, by far the 
larger part of this pension comes 
from employer contributions, the 
value of which the employe loses 
if he moves to another system. To 
earn, after payment of income tax, 
an additional amount equal to this 
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loss in the years intervening, would 
require an increase of several thou- 
sand dollars a year, even consider- 
ing the return of the employe’s con- 
tributions from the first system. 
Once a person has built up several 
years of service in one system it 
becomes almost impossible to lure 
him away. To bar the transfer of 
men and women to positions of 
greater responsibility and service 
will, to an increasing degree, bring 
about provincialism and dry rot. 

Another element of unfairness 
without the deferred-benefit plan is 
that the employe can be held at a 
salary well below his worth because 
he cannot afford to sacrifice the 
value of his pension benefits. In 
such a case he earns his benefits 
twice, once through normal serv- 
ice and a second time through the 
inadequate salary he is forced to 
accept. 

Deferred benefits would stimu- 
late the growth of professional 
backbone. An administrator with 
long service is sorely tempted, in a 
crisis, a year or two before eligi- 
bility for retirement, to yield before 
political or other pressure if his 
tenure and large pension benefits 
are at stake. Under a deferred- 
benefit plan he could hold his 
ground on a professional and ethi- 
cal plane, secure in the knowledge 
that any pension benefits already 
earned would not be sacrificed on 
the altar of his convictions. Eco- 
nomic security is often the mother 
of moral courage. 

Under present plans grave in- 
justices may result from political 


or other intrigue. A person with| 
a long record of faithful and ef 
cient service may be dismissed a | 
a result of a political upset. Re} 
tirement benefits are lost along with | 
the position. It is too late to build | 
up an equity in another system and 
the victim has neither retirement | 
nor social-security benefits. ; 
There have been, and will con} 
tinue to be, attempts to blanket | 
state and municipal employes into” 
the social-security framework, whic | 
would offer much less in retirement | 
benefits than most state or loal) 
pension plans. Failure of these pen | 
sion systems to build up benefit) 
covering service in different sj) 
tems, leaving the employe at retire | 
ment age with practically no retire | 
ment allowances, may prove to b| 
the Achilles’ heel through whid 
these. local systems may fall. | 
Many a teacher, because of ill) 
ness, worry or increased hom) 
responsibilities, does not feel abl) 
to carry a full teaching load ani} 
may prefer to enter some othe) 
type of work, thinking it best fu/ 
herself and her pupils for her t) 
retire. Her condition might ni? 
justify retirement on the basis 
physical disability but the best i 
terests of all would be served i 
she could resign under a plan ¢ 
deferred benefits. 
In other cases the breakdown 0 
a teacher may be so serious ast), ™ 
affect greatly the quality of i 
work. Borderline emotional or nt: 
vous disturbance may result in'f 
most unsatisfactory classroom situ” 
tion. Administrators are human at 
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hesitate to drop a teacher within 
five or ten years of retirement even 
if the welfare of pupils makes this 
highly important. A deferred-benefit 
plan would save the pension bene- 
fits of such a teacher and would 
solve for the administrator and 
pupils many troublesome and dis- 
rupting classroom situations. 

Any fear that the adoption of 


| the plan will result in the loss of 
_ employes is an indication of the 


degree to which employes are held 
by benefits which have already been 


| earned rather than by adequate 
_ salaries and proper working con- 
_ ditions. It represents also the de- 
gree to which employes are pre- 


vented by present practices from 


finding their field of greatest use- 
' fulness. 


A deferred-benefit plan would 


_ not add greatly to the cost of 


employer contributions. The degree 
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to which employer's contributions 
are recouped in case of resignation 
or discharge indicates the amount 
of retirement benefit which the em- 
ploye has earned and of which he 
is being deprived. The private em- 
ployer under social security receives 
no such return. The contributions 
of all employes are retained and ap- 
plied to final retirement benefits. 

The plan of deferred benefits is 
administratively simple and re- 
quires no development of reciproc- 
ity among pension systems. Each 
system can act for itself. As the 
plan grows, example will put 
more pressure on those systems 
which have not swung into line. 
To simplify accounting, it may be 
advisable, at least in the early 
stages, to put some minimum limit 
of service—four or five years—be- 
fore the deferred-benefit plan be- 
gins to operate. 


Let’s Make It Worthwhile 


_ Fatture of talented pupils to write 
_ well may often be traced to lack of 
| purpose or direction in their as- 


signments, says John J. Syrjala, of 
Belmont Boulevard School, Long 
Island, New York, in the Journal 
of the AER. Writing for radio 
production, even for simulated 
radio production over the school’s 
public address system, will lend 
motivation. 

Some of the larger school sys- 
tems have a creative writing depart- 


ment where pupils are taught the 


fundamentals of writing for radio. 
Scripts which students turn out are 


read and criticized by members of 
the speech department and are then 
returned to script writers for re- 
vision. Revised scripts are then 
given to the production department 
for broadcasting. 

The pupils may choose the type 
of writing for which they feel best 
qualified or they may try all kinds— 
original slants on news or the 
dramatization of news stories; short 
stories; adaptations of plays, novels, 
and short stories; announcements in 
various forms, etc. The scope of 
what he may do is limited only by 
the student’s own skill. 
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What the Veteran Thinks of Education 


HAROLD M. Morris 
In Educational and Psychological Measurement 


&Y N the fall of 1946, 263 veter- 
ans on the campuses of three uni- 
versities in New York City were 
interviewed to determine how they 
felt about the education they were 
receiving. Only three of those inter- 
viewed expressed unqualified ap- 
proval. While 263 students do not 
provide an adequate sampling for 
a scientific study, the collected com- 
ments might suggest that perhaps 
not everyone needs just what the 
colleges are now offering. 

The most frequent criticism 
(223) was that the courses are not 
practical. Here are a few represent- 
ative remarks: 

I'm wasting my time listening to a 
lot of worthless material. It is all 
theory, with no practical applications. 

Much of the theory is so much non- 
sense. The required study doesn’t meet 
my needs. Much of it is repetitious and 
boring. 

I have been going to college only a 
short time, but so far I haven't re- 
ceived what I expected. I can’t think 
of one practical fact that I have learned. 

I wish my instructors would spend 
some time with me and tell me what 
good it is going to do me to learn all 
of this stuff. 

The next most frequent criti- 
cism is one which is in sharp con- 
trast to the claims of colleges and 
professors. Few topics have had 
more attention in recent educa- 
tional literature than the impor- 
tance of knowing students as indi- 
viduals and of adapting instruction 
to individual needs. Yet many of 


Harold M. Morris, who was 4h 
graduate student at New York Uni.) 
versity when this talk was presente 
before the American College Pe.\ 
sonnel Association, is now with 
the Jewish Vocational Service} 
Montreal, Canada. Reported from 
Educational and Psychologicil) 
Measurement, VII (Autum, 
1947), 512-18. 


the veterans said that professors at} 
not interested in the needs of stv 
dents as individuals. For instance: 


The school doesn’t seem to give 
damn what the student needs. Ther 
is no adequate evaluation by the schol 
and instructors regarding the needs d 
the students—the veterans in particula. 

Instructors are talking over my head 
They don’t seem to understand tk 
needs of the group. 

Instructors don’t even make the effot 
to know me and my problems. Du! 
ing the summer most of them dosi| 
even have office hours. They are to)” 
damned impersonal. 

I went to see my German prof tht 
other day and introduced myself. “Oi!” 
yes,” he said, “I remember you, yo)” 
are seat 42.” What does the guy this)” 
I am, a piece of furniture? . 


Another frequent criticism wi) 
about teaching method. 
some of the college students thid!” 
that present methods are ati) 
quated, dull, and ineffective. Het 
are some typical comments: 


It might be a good idea to g* 
orientation talks to instructors 
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asionally, to refresh their memories as 

to effective methods of teaching and 

grading—not to mention objectives. 
Much too much emphasis is given to 


reports. 

I thought it was generally conceded 
that the lecture method of instruction 
was far inferior to many more progres- 
sive methods. 

The only thing some of my professors 
use the blackboard for is to lean on. 

It is getting so I wouldn’t miss some 
of my classes—I need the sleep. 

Any creative thought on the part 
of students is discouraged. My papers 
which represent ideas and views which 
I sweated over are returned with caustic 


remarks, asking for proper documen- 
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world culture. 


tation, footnotes, and references. 


There were only 30 or 40 stu- 


_dents who were able to express 


their thoughts adequately regarding 
the challenge of One World. Some- 
how most of them found it diffi- 


cult to transpose their thoughts into 
words, but the majority seemed to 
feel that education has not accepted 
the challenge. A few who were sur- 
prisingly eloquent put into words 
what the others felt: 


We seem to be educating for an 
egocentric society rather than for a 
It is just as feasible to 
have human dignity within a world 
culture as it is to have it in a regional 
community. It is the duty of the 


school to see to it that students recog- 
' nize that they are living in a world 


community. 
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I suppose that school officials know 
best, but isn’t it strange that in view of 
such profound world changes colleges 
still hire such dyspeptic little men to 
discuss septic little details. 

Not one of my classes ever attempted 
to discuss our place in a world cul- 
ture. Even philosophy classes dwell on 
moth-eaten ideas of morals and ethics 
which hardly applied even when the 


world was less complex than it is now. 

From the choice of subject matter at 
school, one might think there was no 
such thing as war or an atomic bomb. 

There were numerous criticisms 
about the GI Bill. Evidently it has 
not solved the veterans’ problems 
entirely. Free tuition and books, 
plus $65 a month, is a far more 
generous scholarship than most pre- 
war students enjoyed unless they 
played football. But take out board 
and room at today’s prices and little 
is left for clothing, not to mention 
doctor bills and haircuts and tooth- 
paste. Without exception, every vet- 
eran interviewed who was receiving 
GI benefits was getting supple- 
mentary funds from some other 
source. The veterans were particu- 
larly bitter about delays in pay- 
ments, restrictions on their freedom 
to earn extra money in their spare 
time, and the housing situation. 

Of course, all of these criticisms 
cannot be taken at their face value. 
Some of the criticisms are even con- 
tradictory, such as the veteran's 
desire to build a better world and 
his impatience with instruction that 
is not immediately applicable to his 
personal problems. But one can 
make generous allowance for all 
qualifying considerations and still 
have left a significant and disturb- 
ingly widespread adverse criti- 
cism of college education. 

I am still only a student. To us 
youngsters, with the positiveness 
and rationalization of youth, solu- 
tions come easy. I have my solu- 
tion, too, based partly on what 
these men have told me, partly on 
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my long years of experience as a 
student and on my constant associa- 
tion with many other students. 

In the schools the concept of 
guidance in education is becoming 
more and more widespread. I feel 
that this concept, carried to its full- 
est development, is a step toward 
an effective solution of our prob- 
lem. Testing, interviewing, and 
personality counseling are a part of 
it, but if a guidance program is to 
be most efficient, it must go even 
farther. The average college stu- 
dent who goes to school for four 
years has about 60 instructors. Each 
instructor has about four classes a 
day and about 40 students in each 
class. Surely each student and each 
instructor can get to know each 
other better. 


It is contact between instructor - 


and student that is needed to ac- 
complish the profound aims of 
education. Having a special room 
set aside with a label marked ‘‘Ad- 
visor's Office” is not enough. If 
each instructor can take but one or 
two students a term and get down 
on their level, then real guidance 
can take place. I have seen so many 
students (and I have had the same 
experience myself) suddenly find 
themselves lifted to high planes of 
new understanding and ambition 
by the efforts of an instructor. This 
contact must not be an impersonal 
affair. The psychological implica- 


HE way to get good teaching is to get good men. 
Hence the problem is not one of methods, but of men.— 
Report of the Committee on College and University Teach- 


ing. 
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tions of having a professor write to 
his student while on vacation can 
only be appreciated if one can peep 
into the mind of the student as he 
reads the letter. How many instruc. 
tors have invited their students to 
their homes and how many have 
visited the homes of their students? 
The personalization must not be 
an insipid thing, but a dynamic, 
well-planned project, with objec- 
tives and and methods all charted 
as carefully as lecture notes. Too 
few teachers have started in to ex- 
amine in class the lives which their 
students are preparing to live. Too 
few have begun to teach values, 
human and social, not to mention 
love. There have been many ex. 
planations and complicated cures 
for the ills of education. Little men 
with Van Dyke beards have poked 
every bone and every inch of educa- 
tional skin. All that time it is not 
the patient who has been sick—it 
is the doctors. They are the ones 
who need to be re-educated. 
Without being in a particular 
situation, I cannot devise an admin- 
istrative procedure which would as- 
sure every student of having 4 
friend on the faculty. But consider- 
ing the many other complicated 
procedures which have been ini- 
tiated successfully, surely admin- 
istrators can devise some way to 
insure the success of a program like 
this if it is deemed worthwhile. 
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Current Status of the One-Teacher School 


D. T. FERRELL 
In the Peabody Journal of Education 


dg N many circles, the one-teacher 
elementary school is regarded as a 
thing of the past. Information fur- 
nished recently by 30 chief state 
school officers, however, shows that 
the states in question have a total 
of 82,557 schools of this type. The 
average number of one-teacher 
schools per state is 2752, ranging 
from 52 to 9646; three of the 30 
states reporting claim more than 
7000 such schools. The total en- 
rolment in the 82,557 one-teacher 
schools is 1,254,128, with nine 
states estimating that 50,000 pupils 
are being transported to this type 
of school. One state has an enrol- 
ment of 1430, while another re- 
ports 141,000. The average per 
state is approximately 41,804. 
Hence it can readily be seen that 
the one-teacher school still plays a 
significant role in our school system. 

As for the length of the school 
term, 13 states provide a minimum 
of nine months for one-teacher 
schools; eleven, eight months; two, 
seven months; three, six months; 
and one, five months. In some 
states schools are sometimes closed 
before the end of the minimum 
term, although 15 states report a 
tendency to extend their terms be- 
yond the legal minimum. Minimum 
length of the school day varies 
from 4 to 7 hours; five states indi- 
cate that from 50 to 75 percent 
of their schools exceed the mini- 
mum. 


D. T. Ferrell is on the staff at East- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond. Reported from the 
Peabody Journal of Education, 
XXV (November, 1947), 139-47. 


The curriculum differs somewhat 
from state to state, with practically 
all states requiring the teaching of 
arithmetic, civics or civil govern- 
ment, geography, history, oral and 
written English, reading, spelling, 
and handwriting in their one- 
teacher schools. In addition, 23 re- 
quire health and physical educa- 
tion; 20, social studies; 15, art; 14, 
music, nature study, and elementary 
science; 12, agriculture; nine, draw- 
ing; two, home economics and 
manual training. Some states re- 
quire various other subjects. Not 
all subjects are taught in all grades. 
General length of the class period 
varies greatly, ranging from five 
minutes in some places to 45 min- 
utes in others. Methods of teaching, 
teaching aids and materials, types 
of daily programs, number and 
combination of grades, number of 
subjects taught, length of school 
day, pupil enrolment, age of pu- 
pils, size of classes, and alternation 
and fusion of subjects, all affect the 
length of class periods. 

Various methods are followed in 
reducing the number of classes in 
one-teacher schools. Twenty-two 
states use grade groupings. Under 
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the most common plan, grades one, 
two, and three work together in all 
subjects except reading and arith- 
metic. Grades four and five, and 
grades six, seven, and eight are 
generally combined in all subjects. 
In the more progressive schools, 
there seems to be a strong tendency 
to regroup children within major 
combinations for further instruc- 
tional purposes. For example, in 
grades one, two, and three it is not 
uncommon to find five or six read- 
ing groups. 

Alternating grades is another 
means of reducing the number of 
classes. Under this plan the third-, 
fifth-, and seventh-grade subject 
matter is often given in the even- 
numbered years; and the fourth-, 
sixth-, and eighth-grade material in 


the odd years. Although this prac- 
tice has apparent advantages, some 
states question it on the basis that 
it tends to produce much greater re- 


tardation. Still another means of 
reducing the number of classes is 
the alternation of subjects, e.g., 
civics may be taught two days in 
the week and history three days, or 
civics may be taught the first half 
of the year and history the second 
half. The latter plan, however, 
seems to be losing favor to the 
more recent movement to integrate 
or “fuse” curriculum materials. 
Even where one-teacher schools 
have not accepted fusion of sub- 
ject matter as a general procedure, 
it is common practice to follow 
some plan of correlating subjects. 
Teaching methods vary consider- 
ably. Of the 30 states reporting, 


22 indicate that the traditional tex. | 
book method prevails in most of f 
their one-teacher schools; 15, the | 
unit method; five, the project; four, ) 
the problem; nine, the activity | 
plan; and 13, some form of indi. | 
vidual instruction. Several states are | 
frank in stating that their one-room 
schools usually have the poorest | 
methods, although it is reasonable ( 
to believe that many one-teacher 
schools are doing excellent work. 

Fourteen states mention that they 
either require a course of study for 
one-teacher schools or make special 
differentiation in their present 
courses of study to meet the pecu- } 
liar needs of one-teacher schools, 
In some courses the instructional 
program designed for one-teacher 
schools is organized around the lan- 
guage arts, mathematics, social | 
studies, natural science, and fine 
arts. Some of the courses of study 
in use today were made before > 
1932; in at least five states new 
courses of study were prepared in 
1946-47. Three states have course | 
of study revisions under way. Dif- 
ferentiation of the curriculum to 
meet the needs of the small school § 
is a recent innovation. 

In spite of the fact that consider- 
able progress has been made in 
rural school-building programs 
since 1910, many  one-teacher 
school buildings are of the “box- 
car” type with inadequate heating, 
lighting, and ventilation. Often 
they are located so that children 
have to travel excessive distances 
to reach them; and many need 
painting and major repairs. Eleven 
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states rate the physical condition of 
their one-teacher school buildings 
“poor’’; seventeen, “average”; and 
only two “above average.” Only 
12 states estimate that their one- 
teacher schools have anything like 
adequate libraries. Nineteen states 
report that relatively few schools of 
this type have lunchrooms; 18 re- 

tt lack of running water in the 
buildings; 17 report there are no 
facilities for indoor toilets; and 14 
report very few buildings equipped 
with electricity. Practically all states 
estimate that teaching materials and 
playground facilities are limited; 
desks are often of the nonadjust- 
able type; many buildings have in- 
sufficient window space. 

Most state school officials believe 
that one-teacher schools rate in 
general efficiency below other types 
of elementary schools. With an 
index of 100 for the multiple 
schoolroom in their respective 
states, state school officers were 
asked to assign an efficiency index 
to the typical one-teacher school in 
their states. Of the 26 states re- 
sponding, one rates the typical one- 
room school 40; four, 50; three, 
60; and one, 65; two, 70; ten, 75; 
four, 80; and one, 85. 

In the 30 states reporting there 
are approximately 329,752 elemen- 
tary teachers. Approximately 10 
percent of these are emergency 
teachers. Of 20 states reporting, 
eight states indicate that from 5 to 
24 percent of all emergency teach- 
ers in their states are in one-teacher 
schools; six, from 25 to 49 percent; 
four, from 50 to 74 percent; and 
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two, from 75 to 100 percent. In 
1945-46, nearly 60 percent of the 
teachers in rural one- and two- 
teacher schools had less than two 
years of education beyond high 
school. There is little reason to 
believe that the situation has im- 
proved. 

Over 7000 one-teacher schools 
closed last year on account of an 
acute shortage of teachers. Three 
states estimate that from 1200 to 
1800 such schools closed during 
1946-47; in two, 700 to 1000 
schools closed; in two others, 300 
to 600; in three, 125 to 200; in 
four, 50 to 100; and in seven, less 
than 50 each. One person ex- 
pressed a fairly typical viewpoint 
when he said, “Very few schools 
closed in our state. The usual al- 
ternative was to certify practically 
anyone as teacher regardless of 
qualifications.” 

The annual salary range in one- 
teacher schools is pronounced. Of 
the 30 states furnishing data, one 
reports that teachers in such schools 
receive less than $500 per year; 
two, $500 to $899; four, $900 to 
$1199; eight, $1200 to $1499; 
seven, $1500 to $1999; five, $2000 
to $2499; and two, $2500 and 
above. In one state the range is 
from $1200 to $2700 a year, de- 
pending on experience and qualifi- 
cations. Recently several states have 
enacted new salary laws for teach- 
ers which up the minimum salary 
beyond $2000 a year, but even so, 
the average salary of teachers in 
small schools is far below the aver- 
age of teachers in either rural con- 
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solidated or urban schools. In some 
states, however, the same salary 
schedules operate for all teachers 
regardless of the size of the school. 

Eight of the 30 states reporting 
on minimum professional qualifi- 
cations require high-school gradua- 
tion as the minimum in one-teacher 
schools; two, one year of college; 
nine, two years of college; one, 
three years of college; and 10, four 
years of college. The replies indi- 
cate some tendency in several states 
to increase requirements, but as a 
result of the serious teacher short- 
age these requirements are often 
not enforced. 

Evidence shows that some teacher- 
education institutions are beginning 
to assume responsibility for the 
education of teachers of small 
schools. For instance, the 30 states 
reporting have a total of 225 state- 
supported teacher-education _insti- 
tutions, of which 97 operate model 
one-teacher schools for observation, 
demonstration, and student-teaching 
purposes. In 95 of these institu- 
tions, special courses are offered for 
teachers in one-room schools. 

Twenty-five states report the use 
of extension classes for teachers in 
one-teacher schools; 24, campus 
summer workshops; 21, institutes 
and helping teachers or supervi- 
sory programs; 19, correspondence 
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study; 15, curriculum studies jp. 
cluding work on the course of 
study; and 14, off-campus work. 
shops. 

Chief state school officers agree 
that one-teacher schools will remain 
for a long time. As reasons for the 
schools’ continued existence they 
mention such things as_ sparse 
population, local pride, trans. 
portation difficulties, tradition, and 
financial handicaps. A few states 
give such reasons as lack of under. 
standing on the part of the people, 
community rivalry, employment of 
local teachers, isolation, road con- 
ditions, excessive costs of consoli- 
dation, fear of increased tax rates, 
reopening of one-teacher schools 
to relieve the teachers’ load in 
classified schools, and the necessity 
to provide educational opportuni- 
ties for many rural children. © 

According to the study, the chief 
needs of one-teacher schools today 
are consolidation; better teachers, 
buildings, and supervisors; more 
adequate financial support; more 
interest on the part of citizens; in- 
structional reorganization; _ better 
attendance; better coordination be- 
tween rural and urban groups; and 
more intelligent understanding on 
the part of citizens of what the 
functions of elementary education 
should be in rural areas. 


Seeing Double 


A ONE-ROOM school in Oregon, with a total of 21 pupils, 


boasts that it has 3 sets of twins enrolled. 
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Standards for Choosing Books About 
Other Countries 


AZILE WOFFORD 


In Elementary English 


Durme the past decade or 
more, much interest has been 
aroused among young readers in 
people of other countries. A by- 
product of this interest has been the 
publication of many books, good, 
bad, and indifferent, about prac- 
tically every country in the world. 
Unfortunately too many of these 
books take advantage of the in- 
crease in interest without offering 
the young readers better interna- 
tional understanding. So _ that 
parents, teachers, and librarians 
may become more certain in their 
choice of books, the. National 
Council of Teachers of English 
presents criterions for selection. 

Is the author qualified to write 
on the subject?—Even though the 
author is talented, successful, and 
well known, he may not be quali- 
fied to write about a particular 
country. Nor does a good book 
about one country necessarily mean 
that the author is able to write on 
another country. It is well to know, 
if possible, whether the writer has 
actually traveled in the country; 
and if so, how recently and for 
what period of time. The travel 
experience should, furthermore, be 
of such a nature as to give the 
author an opportunity to under- 
stand present-day conditions and to 
obtain insight into the real life of 


the people. 


Azile Wofford is Chairman of the 

Committee on Standards for Books 

About Other Lands, National Coun- 

cil of Teachers of English. Re- 

ported from Elementary English, 

XXIV, (November, 1947), 469- 
73, 494. 


What was the author's purpose 
in writing the book?—The purpose 
of every book should be clear and 
the book should be honest in what 
it attempts to depict. It is par- 
ticularly important, in books about 
other countries, to know whether 
the book is designed to present a 
general view of the country, to give 
insight into a particular condition 
of home life, to present some con- 
troversial issue, or to exalt certain 
virtues in human behavior. This 
matter should be given considera- 
tion in any program of book selec- 
tion in this area. 

Is the book truthful in the pres- 
entation of facts?—Many wrong or 
distorted ideas about people of 
other countries are derived from 
books about them. Sometimes color- 
ful costumes, worn only on special 
occasions, are presented so that 
young readers believe them to be 
the usual dress. Another frequent 
error is to present customs of one 
section of the country as if they 
were characteristic of the entire 
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country. Authors too often deal in 
confusing generalizations or, in 
their enthusiasm over the novel, 
fail to present a true picture. And 
sometimes the difficulty arises from 
limited or incorrect information on 
the part of the author. 

Is the characterization real?— 
The characters of any book should 
be live, interesting people, con- 
sistent within themselves and con- 
vincing to the reader. Too often 
the characterization becomes subor- 
dinate in books about other coun- 
tries so that wooden figures move 
through a series of incidents. Hence 
there tends to grow up a set pattern 
as to how people from various 
countries act and talk. While there 
are certain definite characteristics 
peculiar to each race, authors 
should keep in mind that there are 
individual differences also. 

Do the illustrations strengthen 
the meaning of the printed page? 
—lIllustrations are very important 
in all books for young readers. 
Photographs should give a well- 
rounded picture of the topic in 
hand. If the book stresses social 
conditions, pictures of the better 
class as well as those of the poor 
should be included. Otherwise one 
gets the impression that all homes 
have dirt floors and all travel is 
by oxcart. Illustrations should be 
true to life, and there must be noth- 
ing that tends to caricature the 
people. 

Is the language of the book well 
chosen?—The vocabulary should be 
within the range of the readers; 
conversation should be true to the 


period of time or the section of 
the country in which the scene js: 
laid. Dialect can be tempered 50 
that it is not too difficult for young 
readers and still preserve the spjrit 
of the speech. It should be kept in 
mind that caricature may uninten- 
tionally creep into dialect. 

Has the book been approved by 
a native of the region?—Now that 
English is a second language for 
many persons in foreign countries, 
it is not inconceivable that some- 
one from Argentina, for instance, 
should read and approve a book 
on that country. Publishers should 
be urged, particularly in the prep- 
aration of textbooks for schools, to 
make sure that only authentic in- 
formation is presented. Several 
studies of textbooks are being made 
with this in view; more considera- 
tion of this point is needed. 

Has the spirit of the book far- 
reaching significance?—While the 
content of the book should strive to 
give a true concept of the struggles 
of a complex society, the spirit 
should give some understanding of 
how different cultures affect the life 
of people and strengthen right atti- 
tudes for democratic living and 
thinking. Books about other coun- 
tries should encourage young read- 
ers to think of foreign people not 
as essentially strange and different, 
but as being like themselves in the 
elemental issues of life. Only in 
this way can the feeling of “one 
world” be developed. The right 
kind of books will go far in de- 
veloping understandings on an in- 
ternational basis. 
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Monosyllables; Clarifying the Meaning of 
Education 


THomMaS H. Briccs 


In the Educational Forum 


P ET us approach the problem 
of the meaning of education by ask- 
ing a question: “If by some mir- 
acle we were caused to forget all 
the procedures that formal schools 
are now using, how should we go 
about making a new program to 
prepare boys and girls to live hap- 
pily, not only as individuals, but 
also as members of their groups?” 

First of all, we should list the 
things youth are most likely to do, 
at present and in the future. Most 
of these details will state activities 
—like reading newspapers; making 
friends; choosing, preparing, and 
eating foods—that will certainly 
be carried on; others—like renting 
or building a home—being highly 
probable; and others—like travel- 
ing in South Africa or directing a 
French cab driver to take you to a 
hotel—being so improbable that the 
secondary school can safely ignore 
them. If we go beyond activities, 
we shall realize there is another im- 
portant concern of education, and 
that is attitudes, every one of which 
is to some degree emotionalized. 
They often are an unconscious sub- 
stitute for thinking, and they al- 
ways have a tremendous influence 
on what we do. Being thus impor- 
tant, attitudes cannot continue to be 
ignored by formal education. 

An inventory of what people do 
and how they feel will inevitably 


Thomas H. Briggs is Professor 
Emeritus of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Re- 
ported from the Educational For- 
um, XII (November, 1947), 5-19. 


include items likely to excite criti- 
cism if they are considered in the 
classroom. There is no danger in 
teaching means of expressing the 
agent in Latin or the names of the 
geologic eras. But when the school 
ventures to discuss problems of 
money, religion, or social relations, 
it is on dangerous ground. Which 
group of topics, however, is more 
important to influence young 
people toward a better participa- 
tion? Sometimes I have thought 
that all education that is important 
is dangerous. 

No individual or no group, how- 
ever, has a right to use the school 
for propaganda of practices or of 
ideals that have not been approved 
by the supporting public. It is of 
course entirely proper for the 
school to inculcate ideals of hon- 
esty, fair play, and so on, but when 
moot points on which society has 
not yet made up its mind come into 
the curriculum for consideration, 
the only proper thing to do is to 
present impartially the facts and 
arguments on both sides and then 
leave the pupils to come to such 
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conclusions as their intelligences 
and their environment dictate. 

A developed list of activities 
being long and containing details 
that vary greatly in importance, we 
should ask: “Relatively how desir- 
able is each of these activities?” 
Nothing, either in the traditional 
curriculum or the growing cur- 
riculum of the dynamic modern 
school, should go unproved; every- 
thing should be evaluated anew. 
What survives would be the ma- 
terials of the new education. The 
challenge to the new education, 
then, would be to teach young 
people to do better the inevitable 
things which we and they consider 
most desirable for making happy 
and successful lives. 

The next step in the formulation 


of the program is that the school 
should reveal to young people 
higher activities than they would 
in their undirected development 
normally engage in; it should also 
convince youth that these revealed 
higher activities are desirable for 


their own increased success and 
happiness. For the best results we 
must have teachers with wide ex- 
perience and with flaming enthu- 
siasm. 

The education just presented and 
explained is an education that is 
important to society at large as 
well as to the individual. One 
should be taught to carry on skill- 
fully in his profession; he ought to 
learn to live amicably with his 
neighbors; and he must be inter- 
ested and intelligent to share in 
political activities. But a large part 


of every person’s life is private; 
in this part he thinks and acts 
primarily to achieve satisfactions 
for his own inner self. The means 
of achieving these personal satis. 
factions are the concern, I think, 
of what is generally and indef. 
nitely called liberal education. ba 

Liberal education is not affected | 
merely by accumulating an im- 
pressive inventory of factual knowl. 
edge. Knowledge may not lead to 
liberal education, but liberal edu- 
cation inevitably leads to know! 
edge. What characterizes the liber. 
ally educated person is his lively — 
and continuing intellectual curi- } 
osity. And, as a result, he possesses 
interests that are wide, deep, and 
persistent. To him life is all too 
short because of the phenomena 
that challenge his curiosity, that im- 
pel him to want to know and 
understand the world and his place 
in it. Some students become liber- 
ally educated because they were 
born with what Kipling’s ele | 
phant’s child had—an insatiable 
curiosity that could not be killed — 
by fact cramming. Many have their 


interests awakened and stimulated | 


by teachers who themselves have 
the enlivening enthusiasm. How _ 
much more successful a program of 
liberal education would be if we 
accepted as its prime responsibility _ 
the awakening and stimulating of 
intellectual interests and if we pet: 
mitted teaching only by those who 
themselves are burning with the 
desire to know. This would result 
in scholars who would enrich the 
world as well as themselves. 
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DEFINITIONS 


No man who merely says “Lord, 
Lord,” can enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. And no person who 
quotes a definition that he does not 
understand or who, understanding, 
fails to use it to guide his planning 
and practice has any right to set 
himself up as a leader. An im- 
portant and commonly used term in 
educational writings is democracy. 
The word cannot be defined in a 
catch phrase nor can a mere slogan 
be directive of what we should do 
in all walks of life to manifest the 
influence of its philosophy. An ex- 
tended and, I think, the most com- 
prehensive definition has been set 
forth in. A Creed of Democracy, 
which was issued by the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Unfortunately, so far as I know, 
it has had little or no influence on 
the program of our public schools. 
I grant that it is too much to ex- 
pect every classroom teacher on his 
own initiative to study a long and 
complex definition and then to 
revolutionize his practices to ac- 
cord with it. But surely we should 
expect leaders in education not only 
to have assimilated a comprehen- 
sive definition but also to have ex- 
plained it to all under their direc- 
tion so that together they might 
plan the democratization of all 
aspects of the school system. 


APPROVAL WITHOUT ACTION 


Our educational literature is rich 
in published reports of the conclu- 
sions of wise philosophers. The 
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reports are in all our libraries; they 
have received verbal approval by 
those who have quoted them; and 
they have been taught to classes 
who have on examination regurgi- 
tated what they have learned. But 
how seldom has a reader been in- 
fluenced and impelled to apply the 
conclusions to stimulate the inven- 
tion of procedures to improve prac- 
tice ? 

There are explanations in abun- 
dance for the failure of persistent 
action to follow empty verbal en- 
dorsement: first, there are so many 
routine demands on the time of 
principals and teachers; second, 
there is no pressure by an unin- 
formed public for any radical 
change in the conventional pro- 
gram; third, development of prac- 
tical programs exemplifying ap- 
proved principles demands inven- 
tive ingenuity that can only be con- 
tributed by the best minds working 
cooperatively for a long time; 
fourth, the lack of sufficient money. 
These are all sound explanations, 
but they do not justify the profes- 
sion in not putting forth effective 
effort to remove obstacles to ap- 
proved objectives. Funds necessary 
to finance the program will be 
furnished when leaders convince 
the representatives of the public 
that constructive. education is more 
important than destructive guns 
and bombs. 

This same sin carries over also 
to a neglect of the results of re- 
search. We have developed an ob- 
session for research in educatton, 
some of which is truly sound and 
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significant. It is a saddening ex- 
perience to look over the volumi- 
nous bibliographies and then to 
seek to find where and how they 
have influenced practice. 

There are some lessons that edu- 
cation can learn from industry. We 
need fewer smatterers in research 
and more adequately trained work- 
ers set aside to give their full time 
cooperatively. We must realize, as 
industry has done, that research is 
essential to improve the product— 
that is, to make boys and girls more 
efficient and happier citizens in our 
democracy. And we need to train 
and use a whole new set of agents, 
development engineers, who with 
an intimate understanding of chil- 
dren and of teachers will make 
the results of research work prac- 
tically in the classrooms. Although 
education requires much more re- 
search than has yet been carried to 
completion, it already has an im- 
mense accumulation of proved find- 
ings that it has not used and that 
it is not likely to use efficiently 
until it has a staff of development 
engineers employed for this specific 
task. 

Wy PuBLIcLy SUPPORTED 
EDUCATION ? 

In every community budget the 
largest item is, with rare exception, 
for the schools. Support for educa- 
tion is one of the unassailable 
mores of our democratic civiliza- 
tion. But why, we ought to ask our- 
selves, must a democracy provide at 
public expense a free education for 
every child? There is only one 
answer. A community provides 
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education as a long-term invest. 
ment to assure that it will be, 
better place in which to live and 
to make a living. 

If this justification is sound, as 
assuredly it is, it inevitably follows 
that the first obligation of the 
schools is to teach those things that 
will make boys and girls not only 
able but also eager to contribute 
to the supporting community as a 
better place and that schools have 
no right to spend public money to 
teach anything that does not con- 
tribute toward this end. Consider 
almost any class period you may 
observe in a school and ask to what 
extent it contributes to making the 
community better, and you will 
see how far our persisting curricu- 
lum tradition is justifiable. 

There are those who would 
maintain that the interests of the 
individual child are paramount. 
But they are wrong. Fortunately in 
every case the education that is 


good for the community is good ; 
for the child; and also, in the great | 


majority of cases, what is good fo 
the individual is ultimately good 
for the community. If the com- 
munity makes an investment, | 
must not only set up no obstacle 
of charge in the way of a child's 
becoming a greater asset but it must 
also compel him to get at least 1 
minimum of such an education 
will forward him in this direction 
and prevent his becoming a soci 
liability. For the preservation of 
democracy, 2 community must it 
sure having its citizens educated— 
and in the right way. 
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THE LEADER'S RESPONSIBILITY 

That acceptance of the proposed 
justification of free and compulsory 
education would lead not only to a 
revolutionary curriculum reform 
but also to greater public support 
of schools needs no argument to 
any intelligent person. In the ab- 
sence of general public understand- 
ing, an educator has an obligation, 
as far as is possible, to introduce 
into courses of study what as- 
suredly contributes to community 
welfare and to eliminate quietly 
those elements that do not. 

A second responsibility that the 
educational leader has is to popu- 
larize in the mind of the public the 
justification that has been proposed 
for free and compulsory education. 
Every citizen ought to understand 
why he pays taxes for. the support 
of the schools. It would be a good 
thing if every morning a child 
had to ask his father for whatever 
amount his schooling for that day 
would cost. Then at dinner time 
father would be much more in- 
terested to ascertain what his money 
had bought. If the child could re- 
port only information about the 
indirect object and the ethical da- 
tive, it is quite possible the parent 
might be actively concerned about 


his investment. On the other hand, 
if the child brought home learnings 
of obvious value, the next day’s ap- 
propriation would be handed over 
with confidence. 
A NATIONWIDE PROGRAM 

We need a nationwide program 
to inform the citizenry of the mean- 
ing of education, of its justification, 
of the problems involved, and the 
means proposed for solving them. 
I have outlined a plan for a hier- 
archy of committees, in general ex- 
tending from a directorate of the 
best minds of the nation to smaller 
groups in every state, city, and 
village. These committees would 
give as earnest consideration to 
educational problems as they do to 
their own private investments. 
Their intelligent proposals would 
be of great value, and they would 
support not only local adventures 
but also state and national bureaus 
that would pour a continuing 
stream of research findings into the 
mixing bowl of the new curricu- 
lum. Our campaigns to get public 
support for education have too 
often been mere sentimental ap- 
peals for larger appropriations 
without clear explanation of the 
soundness of the program and con- 
vincing proof of its effectiveness. 


Jd T is one of the paradoxes of our times that modern 
society needs to fear little except men, and what is worse, 
it needs to fear only the educated men. The most serious 
crimes are committed only by educated men and technically 
competent péople .. . . If education is to be the instrument 
of our improvement, it should be constantly aware of its 
mission.’”"—Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson. 
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Leadership in the Country Schools 


Norman Frost 
In the Journal of the NEA 


Abs OUT three generations 
trom now, the direct descendants 
of rural folks will constitute about 
80 percent of the people of the na- 
tion, according to O. E. Baker. 
These people will shape industry, 
the professions, art, society, reli- 
gion, and politics. It is important, 
therefore, that these people pro- 
gress. Rural-school leadership is 
meeting this challenge, and all over 
the nation changes are taking place 
in rural communities. 

Wholesome recreation is toler- 
ated in places where it used to be 
said that “a dancing foot and a 
praying knee ain’t often found on 
the same leg.”” The razorback hogs 
are being displaced by purebreds 
with two or three times as much 
meat. The meat, meal, and molasses 
diet is being supplemented by 
strawberries and cream from the 
frozen-food lockers and coopera- 
tive creameries. Community coun- 
cils are coming into being to cope 
with the greatest of human prob- 
lems: how folks may get along 
with each other and how they may 
make the best use of their resources. 

Over at Knucklebone there were 
two teachers and 73 children in 
eight grades in 1935. Lunches, 
usually cornbread and pork, were 
brought from home. When the 
fifth-grade health class was told 
that every growing child should 
drink a quart of milk a day, the 
children made a cow census and 


Norman Frost is on the staff of 
George Peabody College for Teach } 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. Reported | 
from the Journal of the National 
Education Association, XXXYJ] 
(November, 1947), 562-63. 


were able to locate five cows. There ff 
are still two teachers and about the | 
same number of children but only 
in six grades now. The seventh and | 
eighth grades and some high-school | 
pupils are transported to the coun 
ty-seat school. There is a truck 
route up Knucklebone Creek to col- 
lect milk, and pasteurized milk is 
served with a hot lunch at school. | 

Such development does not come | 
about by chance. There is leader | 
ship at work, and at work where 
it counts most—with folks. Leader. 
ship of this effective, folksy type is ¥ 
difficult to trace. The county super | 
intendent made the school building ~ 
available as a meeting place, called 
meetings, brought in outside per | 
sons to lecture and consult, en: , 
couraged teachers to bring 
nent materials into the schools and | 
to take their children on excursions, _ 
helped select books and made 
funds available to buy them, organ: 
ized extension classes and work | 
shops among teachers, talked and 
wrote in favor of practical educa: 
tion, and otherwise spent mud § 
energy. 

The county superintendent did 4 
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LEADERSHIP 


deal of leading, but he had 
lots of help. The teacher at 
Knucklebone did some of the lead- 
ing when she set her pupils to tak- 
ing a cow census. Some of her pu- 
pils helped lead both in class and 
in talks at home. The county agri- 
cultural agent came in with a bang. 
So did the editor of the newspaper, 
a pastor, the American Legion, and 
many others. That was democratic 
leadership over at Knucklebone, 
and both democracy and leadership 
are still at work. 

The Ogdens in Small Commu- 
nities in Action report many cases 
of school leadership, notably Estill 
County, Kentucky. There the coun- 
ty superintendent undertook a sur- 
vey to determine what community 
problems the school should share 
in solving. A planning council has 
evolved from this beginning and 
has been working effectively for 
some years. 

This leadership function is noth- 
ing new for county schools or for 
county superintendents of schools. 
They have spearheaded work for 
many other educational develop- 
ments. But many poor schools still 
exist in rural areas—in spite of the 
efforts of county superintendents. 

There are still conditions which 
make work in rural areas particular- 
ly difficult. Distance and scattered 
population have tended to keep 
schools too small for efficiency. 


bed HE problems of a schoolboy serve to keep the home 
sires burning.—Journalette of Arkansas Education. 
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More children and fewer dollars 
account for many of the poor 
schools. Schools have been sup- 
ported largely by local taxes; much 
of what is really rural wealth ap- 
pears in cities and is taxed for the 
benefit of city children; business 
and industry have opposed nation- 
wide or statewide taxation for 
schools. Even when _ so-called 
“equalizing” provisions have been 
made for states, urban groups have 
so amended them that it is still 
possible for cities to have much 
greater per-capita funds than do 
rural areas that make much greater 
tax effort. 

These difficulties are spurring 
rural-school people to renewed and 
continued leadership. County-school 
superintendents are helping rural 
people to more effective action to 
secure equalizing funds; reorgan- 
ization of rural schools is proceed- 
ing more rapidly than ever before. 
Consolidation of schools and im- 
provement of school plants are de- 
layed only by shortage of materials, 
and adjustment of school curricu- 
lums and community-school pro- 
grams is proceeding at an unprece- 
dented pace. The position of super- 
intendent itself is being made a 
more effective one by increased pro- 
fessional requirements sponsored 
by the superintendents, and by bet- 
ter methods of selection and im- 
proved tenure. 
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Civics As It Should Be Taught 


RICHARD WELLING 


W sat use is all this flag 
saluting and teaching government 
as it is supposed to work, but never 
telling just how it does work? 
When a city pays four times the 
assessed value for every school site 
acquired in 10 years, should civics 
teaching sidestep such a fact? Some 
teachers complain that many news 
items about city affairs are above 
the heads of the students. Well, of 
course, if time has not been taken 
to give a proper background and if 
we try to cover too many topics. 
Events are not all of equal im- 
portance and naturally the most 
outstanding is the one best en- 
titled to a full explanation. The 
difficulty is lack of time—the ever- 
lasting demand to speed students 
through irrelevant studies. The 
founders of the Republic insisted 
that alert citizenship came first, but 
schools are putting other things 
first. It is just a question of values. 
If you really mean to put education 
for citizenship first, you will give 
it all the time it needs. 

The boys and girls should get a 
clear distinction between local, 
state, and national politics and 
should develop a real interest and 
zest, first in local affairs. Students 
should not be too easily led by the 
nose, but should be eager to know 
the interests behind each newspa- 
per. Instead of a civics class doing 
this for one short term, the pro- 
gram should be carried through the 
year in both school and college. 


The late Richard Welling was for 
42 years the chairman of the Ne 
tional Self Government Committee, | 
Reported from Civics As It Should | 
Be Taught. New York: The Com. 
mittee, 1947. 16 pp. 


The teacher has a solemn duty 
as moderator between two or more 
factions discussing opposite sides 
of a question as presented in news- 
papers of opposing views. This 
word ‘moderator’ should have a | 
real significance here, for if the | 
arguments, charges, and counter: 
charges fly back and forth with the 
usual liveliness of political con- 
troversy, the young folk naturally 
become so partisan that they tend 
to fall into personalities and would 
like to throw brickbats. The mod- 
erator must reveal no bias and must 
make each side stick to the point. | 
If a political campaign is in prog- 
ress, the real issues should be | 
weeded out from the utter non- 
sense. 

Every school should have its own 
newspaper, and if the proper in- 
terest is developed there should be 
opposing student policies. This 
might require two newspapers with 
opposing views or discussions in 
parallel columns of the same papet. 
If this seems a bold step, remember 
that Jefferson said that if he had 
his choice between government 
without newspapers or newspapets 
without government, he would pre- 
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fer newspapers without govern- 
ment. 

In a mayoralty campaign sharp 
and pertinent questions of each oth- 
er's records were asked by two can- 
didates; and instead of watching 
carefully for their replies, the pub- 
lic stigmatized this as “mud sling- 
ing” and “just politics” and 
showed no will to follow through 
and learn the facts. These remarks 
show the untrained minds of the 
voters in question, for the way the 
truth gets meshed out of an issue 
is by watching closely what each 
side claims. The attitude of lynx- 
eyed watchfulness should be taught 
by the schools and colleges. 

When the commissioner of 
weights and measures puts his 
O.K. on 1384 false scales in 1347 
places examined and nothing is 
done about it, should not civics 
classes sit up and take notice? 
When a sheriff on a salary of about 
$10,000 deposits over $360,000 in 
six years and cannot tell how he 
got it, storm signals should be 
hoisted in every civics class. 

Civics students should know that 
a real district attorney is more 
feared by crooks than any other 
agency in the city. It is not only 
his business to convict criminals but 
to find out what is going on in the 
underworld. Politically protected 
crooks can get away with almost 
anything. A chief clerk of the New 
York City Court, who was also dis- 
trict leader, once allowed his dis- 
trict clubhouse to be used for pro- 
fessional gambling. One night the 
police made a raid and found a 
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man who had been murdered in 
cold blood. His body was still 
warm, the room was full of over- 
turned gambling paraphernalia, and 
there were bullet holes in the walls. 
Within 24 hours after the crime a 
statement was obtained in writing 
from an eye witness, naming the 
murderer. This statement was sworn 
to and handed to the district at- 
torney. The district attorney put 
the sworn statement in a pigeon- 
hole and that was the end of the 
case. Sometimes grafters can actual- 
ly count on an inactive district at- 
torney. 

To know the duties of the fire, 
police, dock, and other departments 
is a good start, but when officials 
fail in their duties, to have no idea 
of the reason why is like knowing 
the symptoms of a disease and 
never looking into the cause. This 
leads straight to the technique of 
politics, the great game in which a 
comparatively small number of de- 
votees may get control and a more 
or less mystified public is hood- 
winked. 

The disease has its roots in the 
spoils system and “spoils” means 
(among other things) : 

Salaries for political favorites 
who are often incompetent and 
manage to get the highest paid 
positions without taking examina- 
tions. 

Graft in the letting of various 
city contracts. 

Getting confidential and advance 
information where the city is to 
take land for a public use. This 
enables a “ring” to push the price 
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of the land way above its real 
value. 

An honest merit system of exam- 
inations reduces the number of of- 
fices that change hands at elections 
and cuts out a large part of these 
spoils. Civics classes should be alert 
to take note every time politicians 
attempt to exempt positions from 
the merit system, whether in the 
city, state, or federal service. Every 
now and then a taxpayer calls on 
the courts to block payment of sal- 
ary of one or more of these ex- 
empted jobholders and the judges 
(at least in the higher courts) have 
always upheld the constitution. 

The case of Barlow vs. Craig, for 
instance, in 1924, stopped political 
appointments in the New York 
City Health Department under the 
plea of “emergency.” Over 150 
useless positions, costing $250,000 
a year, were eliminated. As a result 
of the Spencer vs. Ryan case, in 
1930, a physician with political 
connections who was appointed a 
medical consultant without exami- 
nation was ousted. This case also 
led to the elimination of hundreds 
of other sinecure positions and an 
annual saving of over $1,000,000. 

Is it beyond the intelligence of 
young folks to learn that govern- 
ment sometimes costs so much be- 
cause authorities have hired with 
public moneys and installed in of- 
fice a lot of political heelers to get 
out the vote? District clubs play a 
large part in this great game of 
spoils politics. In every assembly 
district each political party has a 
club. The leader is a popular, good- 
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_fat salary in a political job and can 


natured man who usually draws , 


afford to spend both day and night 
rendering favors to his neighbors, 
He is at his clubhouse every night 
with a willing ear for all the 
troubles that are brought to him, 
and he performs many services that 
might otherwise require the aid of | 
a lawyer. An old widow’s pension, 
a workman’s compensation case, an 
income-tax matter—these are a few 
instances of a perfectly legitimate 
nature where the only reward a. 
cepted is gratitude shown by vot | 
ing the ticket. Then there is a long | 
list of irregular and improper ac | 
tivities such as persuading a judge 5 
to ‘‘go easy’ on some traffic or oth- 
er violator of a city ordinance. 
Let no young citizen grow up 
with the idea that his duty begins 
and ends with voting. Election day 
is harvest day and the nominations, 
wire pullings, and deals that have 
preceded it must be watched and } 
followed up by an alert public, and, | 
if necessary, an independent put in 
the field. A farmer who had neither | 
planted nor hoed all summer could 
get up mighty little interest if he | 
asked the boys to help harvest a | 
crop of Canada thistles and 
weed. Similarly the voters who 
have done nothing all through the 
year and do not know how to tackle | 
the problem are found on election | 
day saying: ‘What's the use?” 
To develop character for citizen 
ship students must share in running 
the school. Teachers have not had 
a ghost of a chance to show what 
can be done in teaching selfgov- 
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ernment and in teaching by current 
events how government actually 
works instead of merely how it is 
supposed to work, so hampered 
have they been in putting students 
through the mill of studies un- 
related to citizenship. Although the 
Founding Fathers explicitly put 
citizenship first, the teachers forth- 
with got off on the wrong foot and 
have been unable to change step 
ever since. They fell into the old 
rut of European standards, syntax, 
cube root, and other frills, and the 


Quotations: 


political bosses have had their own 
way. Suppose the 25,000,000 boys 
and girls in our public schools and 
colleges today were under some 
form of selfgovernment—alive and 
full of zest to govern themselves, 
to adjust themselves to their social 
environment, to acquire some tech- 
nique in the art of human relations, 
to understand political problems of 
their own locality, and to be in- 
spired to have a part in solving 
them—then we should be meeting 
the demands of the Founders. 


CHRISTIAN Gauss, Princeton University: ‘What makes 
a good teacher? Enthusiasm, which includes the desire to 
communicate and a catholic, sympathetic interest in stu- 


dents’ minds. 


Culture, which includes breadth of inter- 


ests and a sense of values and of relevances. Knowledge, 
which includes a real sense of criticism and a belief that 
one’s subject. is not finished, packaged, and tied up with 
blue ribbons and forget-me-nots.” 


RicHaRD R. Werry, Wayne University: “When a teacher 
lectures to a class, or sits down at his desk to read reports 
and papers from students, he can easily forget that each 
face reflects and each paper expresses the attitudes, 
thoughts, and viewpoints of an individual, an individual 
just as diverse, just as aspiring, just as confused, just as 
eccentric—or perhaps nearly so—as he himself. To dis- 
miss an idea expressed by a student with a categorical 
denial is an offense against intellectual tolerance only less 
heinous than to dismiss the idea without recognition of the 
appropriateness of criticism, as if it were unworthy of a 
mature thinker’s consideration. Tolerance means listening 


as well as being listened to.” 
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Education Is for Teachers, Too 


RALPH W. TYLER 
In Ohio Schools 


Tur first and most obvious 
adult group which the modern 
school should serve comprises the 
teachers themselves. The five-year 
study of the Commission on Teach- 
er Education identified several ma- 
jor areas in which inservice educa- 
tion of teachers is most needed. 
How can the modern school meet 
these educational needs of teachers? 

The Commission noted that a 
large majority of teachers need a 
better understanding of child 
growth and development and 


greater skill in using such skill 
and guidance. The research of the 
past 15 years has thrown new light 


on the way children and youth 
grow and has indicated more clear- 
ly the interrelationship of physical, 
intellectual, social, and emotional 
development. Experiments con- 
ducted by Professor Daniel Prescott 
and others have shown that teachers 
can conduct useful studies of the 
children in their own classroom 
when they are given guidance 
through discussion meetings with 
other teachers and conferences with 
trained consultants. 

Schools should provide oppor- 
tunities for their teachers to con- 
duct studies of children, to meet 
in discussion groups, to summarize 
the information obtained and to 
use it in planning changes in cur- 
riculum and guidance programs. 
Teachers must have the chance to 
observe children in the community, 


Ralph W. Tyler is Chairman of the } 
Department of Education, Univer. 
sity of Chicago. Reported from 
Ohio Schools, XXV (November, 
1947), 358-59, 392-93. 


at home, in camp, and in school. 
A cooperative arrangement with 
universities or other consultative 
sources must be developed. One 
reason for employing teachers ona 
year-round basis is that they can 
then participate fully in such pro- 
grams, using part of the summer 
for planning and analyzing data. 

A second need of teachers is for 
better community understanding— 
not only of the local community 
but of the state, nation, and world 
so that they may help young people 
attain a personally and socially sig- 
nificant role in it. In a well-balanced 
program of inservice education, 
teachers have an opportunity for 
firsthand investigation of the local 
community and for reading and 
discussion of data obtained. They 
have the opportunity for reading 
and discussion of world affairs and 
other activities calculated to give 
them a clearer understanding of the 
social world, its problems, and its 
mode of operation. 

The school building will usually 
serve as the study center and should 
be equipped with maps, charts, and 
other materials relevant to the com- 
munity and larger social order. It 
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is essential here, too, to allocate 
sufficient time for teachers to con- 
duct such studies and to plan ways 
to use them in their own curricu- 
lum work. 

A third area in which the Com- 
mission found most teachers in 
need of training is the field of 
curriculum construction. Although 
it is inefficient for every teacher to 
attempt on his own to develop a 
course of study, the fact that the 
curriculum consists, in the final 
analysis, of the learning experiences 
that the teacher plans and makes 
available means that the curriculum 
finally becomes a responsibility of 
the teacher. It is therefore impor- 
tant for teachers to participate in 
deciding on objectives, in selecting 
learning experiences, in working 
out ways of organizing these ex- 
periences, and in evaluating the 
curriculum. The plan for the em- 
ployment of teachers should take 
account of this need for training in 
curriculum and evaluation 
cedures. Properly qualified leader- 
ship and guidance is called for. 
The program also calls for properly 
equipped rooms, materials on cur- 
ticulum and evaluation procedures, 
and a working collection of in- 
structional materials. 

It is especially necessary for 
teachers themselves to have a 
chance to participate in newer edu- 
cational experiences that seem 
promising for children and youth 
so that they may see more clearly 
how to use these experiences. For 
example, there is increasing rec- 
ognition of the value of camp ex- 
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periences. Camps can be conducted 
to provide opportunities for types 
of informal social experiences, for 
instruction in health, for nature 
study, and for other types of out- 
door experience not easily made 
available in the more formal school 
setting. 

This suggests the importance of 
short-term camp opportunities for 
teachers. One way of doing this 
is to have a camp as one place for 
summer workshops. Another way 
to acquaint teachers with the poten- 
tialities of newer types of educa- 
tional experience is by equipping 
the instructional-materials work- 
shop with various audio-visual aids 
and providing consultative service. 

The strain of teaching is very 
great and may result in physical 
deterioration and mental break- 
down unless attention is given to 
the physical and mental hygiene of 
teachers. The modern school should 
plan the teacher-day so that there is 
alternation between intense and 
more leisurely activity, with oppor- 
tunity, where needed, for brief 
naps. The building must include a 
lunchroom for teachers which per- 
mits of greater relaxation than does 
the noisy cafeteria. There should 
also be lounge rooms for teachers. 

With reference both to physical 
and mental hygiene, the Commis- 
sion found the development of 
arts-and-crafts programs particular- 
ly useful. The lack of experience of 
many teachers in these areas limited 
their use of such mediums in their 
work with children and also pre- 
vented their using the arts as one 
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means of gaining increased emo- school will serve. The education of | 
tional integration. The school teachers in service includes ng | 
should provide facilities and com- only their professional and persona | 
petent leadership in the arts and development but also their develop. | 
crafts. ment as citizens. They share citizen. | 

Finally, an effective educational ship opportunities with the othe | 
program for teachers will afford citizens of the community and with | 
opportunities for teachers to par- them need opportunity for con | 
ticipate in the program of social tinuing study and discussion of | 
education for other groups the critical issues. 


On Being a Teacher — 


It’s wonderful for men to build, 
With hammer, drill and forge, 
A bridge to span the cataract 
That rushes through the gorge. 
It’s wonderful to build a town, 
Where massive buildings tower; 
Where giant engines pull and push, 


And motors whirl with power. 

It’s wonderful to write a book, 
To paint an amber sky; 

To give the world those breathless things 
That never fade or die. 

But still more wonderful to build 
The women and the men, 

Who man the cities and span the flood 
And wield the brush and pen. 


More wonderful to build a soul, 
And to have a teacher's part 
In molding all the hopes and dreams 
That stir the adolescent heart. 
And when they win, through stress and strain, 
More wonderful to be, 
The faithful teacher who can say: 
“They went to school with me.” 


—Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Superintendent of 
the Chicago Schools, in the Chicago Teacher. 
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O CCASIONALLY one encoun- 
ters some promising young stu- 
dent who remarks that he would 
like to consider teaching as a life 
work since all his interests point 
that way, but he fears that he will 
turn into a stuffy, dull, narrow- 
minded, hypercritical, effeminate, 
querulous routinist. As for the girl 
student, she fears that she will be 
limiting her opportunities for a 
suitable marriage if she teaches, 
and she recoils from the sorry im- 
age of the old maid she foresees— 
a pitiably repressed, taut, intoler- 
ant, and emotionally warped crea- 
ture, made so by the concomitants 
of a job which does not permit sat- 
isfaction of the fundamental life 
needs. Do these familiar stereo- 
types in some measure reflect the 
direction of the changes which 
classroom work seems to impose on 
those who pursue it? 

Do teachers themselves recognize 


_in their own conduct definite fea- 


tures for which neither the passage 
of time nor their original predis- 
positions but the snherent nature of 
their vocational activities under ex- 
isting conditions is responsible? 


TEACHING IMPROVES PERSONALITY 


Data secured from 110 experi- 
enced teachers taking graduate pro- 
fessional study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University show that 
roughly two-thirds (65.9 percent) 
of those queried insist that they 


Effects of Teaching on Teachers 


GEorGE W. HARTMANN 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


George W. Hartmann is Professor 

of Educational Psychology, Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University. 

Reported from the Phi Delta Kap- 

pan, XXIX (December, 1947), 
178-82. 


have gained in personality assets as 
a result of teaching; one-sixth 
(15.9 percent) acknowledge they 
have accumulated liabilities in this 
area; and the remainder just don’t 
know. The questionnaire used listed 
26 behavior characteristics (13 neg- 
ative traits, 13 positive traits) on 
which teachers were asked to com- 
pare themselves now and at the 
time they began teaching. 

It does seem significant that 
about one teacher in four feels he 
has become “more tense, nervous, 
or anxious,” more irritable, and 
more competitive-minded. Is this 
indicative of some characteristic oc- 
cupational disease and a reflection 
of inadequate conditions of work? 
One in eight has grown more bit- 
ter and less happy; one in 10 is 
more selfish; one in 12 is more 
hypocritical or snobbish; one in six 
feels more inferior; and apparently 
one in three is more domineering 
and drawn to ‘money or power.” 
Only one in 30 becomes unfair or 
jealous. 

On the other hand, five out of 
eight have grown more cheerful; 
five out of six are kinder, more 
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democratic, and more tolerant; six 
in 10 are more diligent, original, 
and insightful about public affairs; 
two out of three believe they are 
more honest and efficient; half con- 
sider themselves more humorous, 
courageous, and enthusiastic (a 
third say less so); and seven in 
eight have increased their convic- 
tion of the worth of education and 
their specialty. 

Perhaps it is easier to point to 
advances than to retreats, particu- 
larly in view of the possible dif- 
ferential appeal of the words and 
phrases in each opposed group of 
qualities; but even the most gen- 
erous correction for this tendency 
will have little probability of re- 
versing these findings. So far as 
people in whom certain detectable 
mental, emotional, and ‘‘character’’ 
alterations occur are competent to 
report on them, the evidence is 
clear that teaching normally weak- 
ens unpleasant characteristics and 
strengthens agreeable ones. Indeed, 
since teaching aims to do just this 
with pupils, why is it surprising 
that the teacher himself should also 
be transformed for the better by 
the very process in which he is en- 
gaged? 


GAINS AND LOSSES 


The same teachers were also 
asked to give their “free’’ responses 
to the following paired questions: 
(1) In what major or minor ways 
do you believe your personality has 
been improved as a specific con- 
sequence of teaching? Itemize care- 
fully and disregard changes that 


might have occurred merely from 
growing older. (2) In what way 
do you consider your quality as , 
human being to have deteriorate, | 
as a result of engaging in this voa. 

tion? Specify whatever would be 

losses regardless of the occupation 

or position in life you might other. 

wise have adopted. 

The responses here may be con- 
sidered as addenda to the main data 
given before. One or more persons 
stressed some combination of the 
following gains, stated in terms of 
more: sympathy, security, identifica 
tion with a purpose, psychological 
understanding, poise and capacity 
to address individuals and groups, 
confidence, stability, adequacy, self- 
esteem and selfreliance, orderly and 
systematic, responsible, appreciation 
of group action, objective, realistic, 
thorough, skill and __ selectivity, 
pleasing, continuous growth. Sev- 
eral emphasized they had become 
less prejudiced, less arbitrary, and 
critical. 

On the side of the /osses, the | 
most frequent comment was that | 
there had been none! This con- 
trasts with the lack of positive as 
sertion that no gains had occurred. 
Most teachers, however, did men- 
tion some pattern of unwanted 
changes such as: fewer social con- 
tacts, excessive routine and sense 
of being in a rut, loss of energy of 
strength, too unbalanced a life, ex 
cluded from real adult life by 
dwelling too much in a child's 
world, too “goody-goody,” pat: 
tisanship, doubt of most people's 
ability to contribute to the progress 
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of democracy, loss of the casual 
approach to problems, compromises 
with mediocrity, too exacting in un- 
important details, general uneasi- 
ness, loss of imagination, afraid to 
oppose superiors. 

The few teachers who reported 
losses did so with greater expres- 
sive intensity and apparent affec- 
tive depth than the majority who 
listed gains. This implies that one 
may. be forced to weight propor- 
tionately more the minority (22.7 
percent) who became more “ill- 


f tempered” than the 87.3 percent 
who became more confident of the 


worth of education. 
Division of the educators into 
groups according to length of time 


" in the profession suggested that the 


more experienced teachers are more 
cognizant of personality losses. 
None of the teachers in group I 
(one-half year to three years’ ex- 
perience) or group II (four to sev- 
en years) mention becoming more 
jealous or envious, but 8.3 percent 
i: group III admit this. The more 
faature ones also appear more frus- 
trated, more conceited, and more 
bossy. The serious steady rise in 
hypocrisy from 0 percent in group 
I through 7.9 percent in group II 
to 16.2 percent in group III is 
striking. Inferiority feelings are 
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high with the youngest group, drop 
with the intermediate, and become 
more pronounced than ever with 
the oldest. There is also a steady 
tise in the frequency of competi- 
tive feelings with years, and a 
sharp decline in both creativity and 
enthusiasm. The older group is 
also less courageous and less sacri- 
ficial. 

Against this sobering array of 
losses, just two noticeable and valu- 
able gains are registered—the older 
teachers become more patient. 

Most persons who earn their liv- 
ing by teaching, then, are con- 
vinced that whatever personality 
changes they have undergone as a 
result of this work are beneficial. 
Yet they are aware of definite 
“character hazards” which members 
of the profession must run and 
which show a tendency to increase 
the longer one remains an educator. 

It is regrettable that there is 
available no comparable informa- 
tion about personality modifications 
in other professional fields, for 
what the self becomes is surely as 
legitimate a criterion of success 
or failure as other more obvious 
or popular measures. By this neg- 
lected yardstick the relative pros- 
pects of the beginning teacher seem 
very favorable. 


Improvement 


RULE 22 of the 1886 Rules and Regulations of the Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wisconsin, school reads: ‘‘No teacher shall 
be allowed to attend dances, skating rinks, parties, or other 
places of excitement and dissipation on an evening the day 
following which school is to be in session.—W isconsin 


Journal of Education. 
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The Crisis in American Education 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


In College and University 


Wwe two persons meet under 
conditions that make casual conver- 
sation an imperative, they may talk 
about either the weather or educa- 
tion. Neither service is quite satis- 
factory and both are frequently 
accepted as afflictions in protest 
against which all men have com- 
mon cause but about which they 
can do little. But the times are 
changing. A scientist has pro- 
duced a snowstorm. There is strong 
evidence, too, that the American 
people are awaking to the fact that 
education is suffering from severe 
malnutrition, that something can 
be done about education, and that 
every citizen has a responsibility for 
the improvement of education. A 
recent Gallup poll showed that 
only 44 percent of the public 
thought teachers’ salaries were too 
low. Six months later 64 percent 
believed the pay of teachers was 
less than it should be. More than 
half of those who entertained that 
belief were willing to pay higher 
taxes in order to raise teachers’ pay. 

Never have the survival and ad- 
vancement of democracy been so 
dependent on education at all levels. 
Victory has been achieved at a 
staggering cost of human lives. 
New talent must be found and de- 
veloped. The economic strength of 
our nation as well as the econom- 
ic security of its individual citi- 
zens depends more and more on 
knowledge and skill and less and 


Willard E. Givens is Executive 
Secretary of the National Education 
Association. Reported from Col. 
lege and University, the Journal 
of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, XXIII (Oc 
tober, 1947), 5-15. 


less on natural resources. Too, the 
war has deprived millions of a 
normal home life, revived old prej- 
udices, and unleashed new ones. 
Our schools and colleges therefore 
have important assignments in the 
restoration and maintenance of 
social stability. Political, economic, 
arid social theories alien to democ- 
racy sweep across the world and 
threaten our ideals. The American 
way cannot be saved except through 
intelligent home defense of a vigor- 
ously American citizenship for 
which the basis is laid in schools 
and colleges. Yet the carefully 
selected, highly educated, profes- 
sional teacher is vanishing from 
the scene. 

Since 1939, 350,000 teachers in 
excess of the normal losses due to 
resignations and deaths have left 
the schools. Vacancies have been 
filled in part by more than 110,000 
persons who fail to meet certifica- 
tion requirements in the states 
where they are teaching. Many po- 
sitions have been kept open only by 
employing for one position from 
three to ten different persons in 
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succession during a single year. 
Thousands of other positions have 
not been filled at all. The outlook 
for the future is even more serious. 
The number of college students 
choosing teaching as a career has 
declined sharply; since the be- 
ginning of the war the birthrate 
has greatly increased. 

The reason for the exodus of 
teachers is largely economic. The 
teacher's dollar as well as the dollar 
earned by every other worker has 
shrunk in value. In 1940-41 the 
average salary of teachers was 
$1470. As of this time last year a 
salary of $2100 was needed merely 
to match that sum in value. Teach- 
ers are being forced out of the 
classroom into more remunerative 
occupations. Many of those still 
teaching are engaged in a variety 
of occupations “on the side” in 
order to keep within reaching dis- 
tance of the grocery basket. 

The economic stringency has 
fallen alike on teachers at all edu- 
cational levels. The average salary 
of the college faculty member has 
always been inconsistent with the 
importance of the service he ren- 
ders society. A study of the salaries 
paid in 114 small colleges in 1941 
shows the average annual pay of 
full professors was $2468 and that 
of associate professors was $2205. 
Even in the larger land-grant insti- 
tutions attended by white students a 
full professor was rated on the 
average at $4235 a year; an associ- 
ate professor at $3345. In 17 
land-grant colleges for Negroes 
full professors were getting an 


average of $1986; associate pro- 
fessors $1670. : 

A recent study by Emerson Reck 
at Colgate University shows that 
since 1941 the outlay for salaries of 
faculty members in 124 colleges 
and universities has been increased 
only 41 percent while the national 
income has increased 113 percent. 
As a recently retired professor at 
the University of Chicago says, “At 
the present time when wages and 
salaries are being readjusted, claims 
are heard according to clamor.” 
Teachers at the elementary and 
secondary levels are “raising a clam- 
or.” A demand for increased sal- 
aries is insistent. It is now time for 
the faculties of higher institutions 
through organized effort to insist 
on salary schedules consistent with 
professional services. 

Handicaps to immediate achieve- 
ment of adequate salary schedules 
exist at all levels and are many and 
varied. Some are limitations im- 
posed by statute or state consti- 
tutions. Legislatures in some states 
have already acted to remove such 
limitations. More often, adequate 
compensation is not forthcoming 
because of the lethargy and lack of 
understanding of the public served 
by schools and colleges. 

The higher institutions have fi- 
nancial difficulties due to insufh- 
cient legislative appropriations and 
declining income from investments. 
A few years ago invested endow- 
ment funds often earned between 
5 and 7 percent. Last year only one 
college in 16 was receiving as 
much as 5 percent, and the overall 
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average return was down to 334 
percent. This decline in income has 
been accompanied by a rapid in- 
crease in load due to the influx of 
veterans for whom no housing was 
available and for whom reorgani- 
zation of curriculums and revision 
of methods of instruction were nec- 
essary. Contrary to the popular 
opinion that the tuition fees paid 
by the federal government are a 
welcome plum to financially hard- 
pressed educational institutions, 
many schools and colleges have 
found financing the veterans’ pro- 
gram rough going. Last year the 
University of Illinois reported that 
the actual cost of operation per 
credit hour per student was $17.09, 
while the institution was being re- 
imbursed by the federal govern- 
ment for enrolled GI's at the rate 
of only $9.65 per credit hour per 
student. 

We cannot blame the war for 
all of the inadequacies and inequi- 
ties of educational institutions, 
however. For example, the pro- 
nounced inequality of educational 
opportunity, which is unjust to the 
individual, inconsistent with the 
ideals of democracy, and injurious 
to the national life, has existed for 
many years. 

All our children are entitled to 
equality of opportunity in the class- 
room. Nevertheless, some commu- 
nities spend 60 times as much to 
operate a classroom for a year as 
other communities do; a large num- 
ber of rural schools operate only 
six of seven months a year; and 
approximately 2,000,000 children 
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six to 15 years of age do not go ty 
school at all. 

We need to emphasize the con. 
cept of citizenship as a national x 
well as a state relationship of th) 
individual to government. The ns. 
tional aspect of citizenship has been” 
made clearer by the war. War serv. 
ice was distinctly one of nationd | 
citizenship; the war has also bee | 
responsible for a shift of Popa 
tion to meet the needs of war in 
dustries. This shift, of course, was | 


quacies of one state may soon b 
reflected in the economic and aul | 


tural status of another. Cultunl 
liabilities of one state never be | 


come the assets of another. 

The federal government thus has 
a tremendous stake in the edua 
tion of all American youth. Since 
1785 the federal government has 
enacted more than 160 laws pro- 


viding some kind of financial sup- } 


port to various fields of education. 
Most of this aid has gone to cd- 


leges and universities; the gover: | 


ment has never undertaken a com- 
prehensive program of financial aid 
to elementary and secondary edu: 
cation. This step has been contem- 
plated in more than a dozen bills 
before the 80th Congress. The 
NEA gave its support to S.472— 
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a bi-partisan bill which would 
make funds available only to thos 
states in dire need and which, be 
cause of the modest appropria- 
tion for which it calls, is consistent 
with the principles of economy now 
applied in federal expenditures. 
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Colleges and universities also 


‘have an interest in this legislation. 
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The close relationship which exists 
between the operation of our high 
schools and colleges is most ob- 
vious in student enrolments. In 


' 1870 only 80,000 students were en- 
‘rolled in high schools. The high 
' school’s growth, decade by decade, 
" has been reflected in the growth of 
‘| higher institutions. By 1940 there 
+f were more than six and a half mil- 
' lion students in secondary schools. 
_ This same year marked the prewar 


peak for colleges and universities. 
The relationship is far more than 


7 numerical, however. The articula- 
' tion of studies, the integration of 


objectives, the adaptation of meth- 
ods of instruction give rise to mu- 
tual problems that are more often 
recognized than solved. Close co- 
operation between those engaged at 
the various educational levels is im- 
perative. 

The one problem in common 


_ which is perhaps more serious than 
others has been brought about by 
_ the rapidly expanding enrolments. 


The 80,000 high-school students 
of 1870 were a carefully selected 
group who looked forward to 
highly technical or professional 
careers. It is predicted, however, 
that from 50 to 75 percent of all 
high-school graduates will enter 
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college when manufacturing, busi- 
ness, and agriculture of the postwar 
world become stabilized. A tremen- 
dous group of the increased num- 
ber of students cannot be expected 
to enter technical or professional 
pursuits, nor will they become de- 
voted to inastering and extending 
systems of knowledge. The college 
of today, therefore, must adapt it- 
self, as the high school has been 
trying to do, to the social and cul- 
tural needs of the average citizen. 
A more intelligent understanding 
of the problems of democracy 
and a more effective functioning in 
the duties of citizenship must be 
among the principal objectives of 
college education. The integration 
of these objectives at the high- 
school and college levels needs to 
be attended to, and at once. Equal- 
ity of educational opportunity must 
become a reality at the college as 
well as at the elementary and high- 
school levels and must be extended 
to the minority groups. Such a pro- 
gram will cost money. We are now 
spending only one-third as much as 
we ought for education. . 

These goals cannot be accom- 
plished without the cooperation 
made possible by universal organi- 
zation and close cooperation of col- 
lege faculties with teachers of our 
public schools. 


cm U. S. Office of Education will soon set up a net- 
work of local, state, and regional committees to sift ap- 
plications from teachers and students who want to go 
overseas under the Fulbright program.—EDUCATION DI- 
GEsT Washington Bureau. 
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Report on Higher Education.— 
The six reports of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education 
will not bring immediate comfort 
to the nation’s college presidents 
whose campuses are even now 
swollen with a record 2,300,000 
students. The reports contain no 
formulas for housing these stu- 
dents; for providing them with 
adequate teachers, classrooms, and 
equipment; or for raising funds— 
now. 

Instead, the reports are con- 
cerned with 1960. The Commission 
chose this date because the Presi- 
dent directed it to propose long- 
range policy for higher education 
and because we already have some 
general population facts about the 
boys and girls who will enrol in 
college in 1960. 

By 1960, then, the Commission 
would like to see the college en- 
rolment doubled to 4,600,000. By 
that date, too, it would like to see 
established hundreds of community 
colleges, offering at least two years 
of free college work. The Commis- 
sion wants the federal government 
to foot the bill in part for this ex- 
panded higher education and to 
offer thousands of scholarships and 
fellowships to qualified high-school 
graduates. 

To attract and hold these large 
masses of students the colleges will 
have to develop a curriculum which 
shakes off European tradition and 
becomes distinctively American, the 


Commission says. This means thy 
old courses (English, history, soc: 


structed so that they touch on living 


have to be extended to all students 

These changes must be begun 
now and can be completed within 
a dozen years, the Commission says, 


But on another group of recom) 
mendations—to some they are the 
heart of the Commission's pw) 


posals—the Commission sets m0 
deadline. The Commission urge 
that colleges everywhere and school 
systems in the South particular 
end their discrimination agains 
Negroes. To this pronouncement, 


four members of the Presidentsy 
Commission itself said “No.” Andy 
a group of nine southern colleg) 
presidents promptly declared in} 
effect: “If you try to end segrege | 
tion in the South now, you'll invite) 
violence. The South wants to work) 
out this problem by itself on if 


gradual long-range basis.” 

To which one member of tht 
Commission replied: “By when! 
The year 2060?” 


Modernizing High Schools 
Such is the unity of Americ 
education that the reports of the 
President’s Commission on Hightt 
Education touch also on vocations, 


adult 
catiol 
says 

“mus 


ology, etc.) will have to be recon set 


| feder 
issues; that new courses in Amer.) 
can life and civilization will haw) 
to be introduced; and that a ridf 
program of campus activities (con) 
certs, recitals, plays, forums) wil} 
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adult, general, and secondary edu- 
cation. “High-school education,” 
says the President’s Commission, 
“must be improved and it must be 
provided for all normal youth.” 
This became the task for another 
federal body which labors under 
the name of the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for 


that 
recon: 4 
living 
Ameri 
have 


a tid Youth. Its name is not its only 
(cor handicap. 
Wil? assignment is to modernize 
dent | the high-school curriculum for the 
>€gul § student who does not plan to go to 
rithia college or enter the skilled trades— 
‘S48 in short, “for the 60 percent of 
‘cof: youth who are not now adequately 
¢ th served by the high schools.” For 
PF this gigantic task the Commission 
| ME so far has no funds, no staff, and 
u85 only some general ideas on how to 
hod go about its work. It is faced also 
lat) with criticism from secondary edu- 
ain cators themselves, who fall into 
nea, two groups: 
ents Some do not agree that the high- 
Ant! school curriculum should re- 
lege F vised piecemeal, that is, for the 
ie noncollege student alone. The en- 
tire secondary-school program 
should be overhauled completely, 
they say. 
gd Others do not like the Commis- 
sion’s attack on ‘‘academic’” sub- 
4 jects and its glorifying of ‘‘practi- 
ea: cal” subjects. These critics say that 
mastery of information, facts, and 
content must take place if character, 


citizenship, and good attitudes are 
to be achieved. 

The Commission is composed of 
representatives from nine national 
educational organizations, covering 
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the junior colleges, school admin- 
istrators, high-school supervisors 
and principals, vocational teachers, 
chief state school officers, and such 
groups as the NEA and National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Investigation shows that the 
rank and file members of the nine 
parent bodies are not yet familiar 
with the big job their representa- 
tives have been assigned by the 
Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education. One of the hardest jobs 
for Life Adjustment Commission 
members will be to educate the 
membership of their own organi- 
zations on the need for overhauling 
the high-school curriculum for the 
forgotten ‘60 percent of youth.” 


Colleges in Business—When a 
university owns a spaghetti factory 
or a college operates a chain of de- 
partment stores, should these enter- 
prises be taxed? 

Yes, say spokesmen for tax or- 
ganizations which want to spread 
the tax burden—even though part 
of it falls on schools and colleges. 

No, say university officials who 
rushed to Washington last month 
to tell Congress their side of the 
story. And their story is that these 
business enterprises are operated 
by private schools and colleges not 
for profit but to provide income for 
educational purposes. The Ameri- 
can Council on Education came to 
the help of the harassed college 
executives. The Council filed a 
statement with the House Ways 
and Means Committee which said 
in effect: 
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If Congress decides to tax col- 
lege property holdings and _busi- 
nesses, the colleges in turn will 
have to (a) increase student fees 
and make it more difficult for poor 
students to go to college and (4) 
keep down professors’ salaries. 

The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which is searching for loop- 
holes in the federal tax structure, 
still has an open mind on whether 
to tax the business sidelines of col- 
leges. It will take up the problem 
again in February. 

Chairman Knutson, however, 
can’t get over that “spaghetti case.” 
“What does spaghetti,” he asked, 
“have to do with education?” 


School Construction.—Public- 
school authorities will spend $300,- 
000,000 for school construction in 
1948, predicts the Federal Works 
Agency. Though these will be in- 
flation dollars (compared with pre- 
war years) volume of construction 
expected will still be larger than 
that of 1947. 

Both labor and supplies are ex- 
pected to be available in most com- 
munities. Spot shortages may de- 
velop in gypsum, lath, pipe, and 
nails, but such pinches will be 
short-lived. Shortages of skilled 
labor should also be overcome by 
the ingenuity of contractors, say 
federal officials. 

At least three promising methods 
for increasing productivity and 
keeping inflated costs down are 
talked of among Washington build- 
ing experts: 

First cost-saver in construction is 
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the use of shops with power equip 
ment on the building site. Thi! 
allows builders to make many pat f 
near the job and eliminates Waiting | 
and some transportation costs. 


Second is the headway being ) , 


made in attacking seasonality. Du. | 
ing the war, engineers and builden | 
learned how to build in all types of | 
weather and in all seasons. Some of 
the lessons learned by the militay | 
are being applied by large, wel.) 
equipped builders. 

Finally, there is much talk in) 
Washington about “modular d& | 
sign.” This method includes the us | 
of prefabricated parts, made to! 
size, which fit together and go into | 
a structure according to a pr 
planned arrangement. In_ other 
words, modular design makes pos 
sible mass-production techniques # 
on-site construction. 


Capital Notes.—Congressmen 
and Senators receive daily large | 
mailbags filled with petitions from | 
American Legion posts. The form | 
blanks, signed by as many as 500 | 
Legionnaires each, urge passage of 
universal military training and be | 
gin with the words: ‘Peace is 
worth striving for”... . State De 
partment officials say that the Inter: 
national Ideas Bureau, approved by 
Unesco in Mexico City, has red 
promise. The Bureau would enlist 
the services of top-notch artists and 
writers to work with film pro 
ducers, radio directors, newspapet 
publishers, and magazine editors 
in bringing Unesco’s message to 


the people. 
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DEATHS: 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
emeritus of Columbia University, De- 


cember 7. 
Albert Alison Reed, professor emer- 


being  itus of education, University of Ne- 
praska, November 28. 

ildes| Monroe, professor emeritus of 
of| education, Teachers College, Colum- 


| bia University, December 6. 


j COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


R. Will Burnett has been appointed 
professor of education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

Pat M, Neff, president of Baylor 
University, Waco, Tex., retired De- 
cember 31. 

Succeeding the late Philip C. Nash 
as president of the University of 
Toledo, Ohio, is Wilbur W. White, 
dean of the graduate school, Western 
Reserve University at Cleveland. 

Henry W. Dinkmeyer has been ap- 
pointed to replace Timothy Lehmann 
as president of Elmhurst, IIl., College, 
when the latter retires. 

William A. Brownell, professor of 
educational psychology at Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed the late Holland 
Holton as chairman of the department 
of education. 

Gordon McCloskey, formerly em- 
ployed by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of education, Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman. 

Betty Molgard Ryan has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of educa- 


by — tion, Eastern Oregon College of Edu- 
real cation, LaGrande. 
List S. L. Smith, provost-at Peabody Col- 
a lege for Teachers since 1938 and for 
many years chairman of the Joint 
10 Committee of the NEA and the Amer- 
Det ican Teachers Association, has retired. 
ofs New executive director of the Ad- 


vanced School of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is Ed- 
ward S, Evenden. 


Educational News 


Algo D. Henderson, president of 
Antioch College, will succeed J. Hillis 
Miller as associate commissioner of 
education for New York State. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


New superintendent of the Juneau, 
Alaska, schools, succeeding A. B. 
Phillips, retired, is Edwin C. Clark. 

John A. Sexson, superintendent of 
the Pasadena, Calif., schools, is retir- 
ing. 

Nicholas L. Engelhardt, Jr., has re- 
signed as director, Air-Age Education 
Research, American Airlines, Inc. 

Among the recent appointments to 
the U. S. Office of Education staff 
are: Earl Hutchinson, field repre- 
sentative of the secondary education 
division; Harriet Ahlers Houdlette, 
assistant specialist for history, ele- 
mentary education division; Seerley 
Reid, assistant chief of visual aids to 
education, division of auxiliary serv- 
ices; Simon A. McNeely, specialist in 
health instruction and physical educa- 
tion, elementary education division; 
Paul E. Blackwood, assistant specialist 
for science, elementary education di- 
vision; Fitzhugh L. Hambrick, special- 
ist for social studies, elementary edu- 
cation division. 


NEA Sees Improvement 

THE nation’s schools are definitely 
on the upgrade from a wartime 
low, according to the National 
Education Association, which has 
just completed its annual preview 
of conditions in education for the 
current school year. The survey, 
made by the Research staff of the 
NEA, shows that: 

The number of teachers em- 
ployed on emergency certificates has 
decreased during the last school 
year from 110,000 to 100,000. 

The enrolment of students in 
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college courses preparing for teach- 
ing is much larger this year than 
last in 21 states; much smaller in 
18 states; and about the same in 
nine states. 

The larger enrolments in teach- 
ers colleges are frequently not in 
the states where the need for teach- 
ers is greatest. 

Classroom teachers, principals, 
and supervisors throughout the na- 
tion will average a salary of $2550 
in 1947-48. This increased income 
raises their purchasing power to 
where it was in 1939-40. 

Pupil enrolments in the public 
elementary and secondary schools 
have increased nearly a half mil- 
lion since 1946-47. 

Forty-two states still have a seri- 
ous shortage of teachers in the ru- 
ral elementary schools. 

A very acute shortage of teachers 
of special subjects such as science, 
mathematics, physical education, 
and vocational education exists in 
rural secondary schools. 

Secretary Willard E. Givens of 
the NEA called attention to the 
fact that the best estimates indicate 
that the increase in school support 
from state and local sources aver- 
age for the nation about $1.15 per 
month for each pupil. 


Unesco to Beyrouth 


ON the invitation of the Lebanese 
delegation, Beyrouth was chosen as 
the site of the Third General Con- 
ference of Unesco by the Second 
General Conference which recent- 
ly concluded its sessions in Mexico 


City. 


NY City Schools Castigated 
SCHOOLS in New York City pro 
vide an inferior brand of educatio, 
for the youth of the city, accordiny 


to a report just issued by the Publ 


lic Education Association researi{ 


staff under the direction of Prof) 


forma 
velop 


titude 
inatio 


gradu 


sor Paul R. Mort of Teachers Co.) 


lege, Columbia University. The x 


sociation is made up of civic leaf 
in good 
schools. In comparison with othe? 
communities in the state, the Ne! 


ers interested 


York City schools are woeful} 
lacking in educational facilities 


states the report. A total of 10,00) 


more teachers is needed to brixy 
the teacher-pupil ratio up to othe 
communities. One-third of th 
school buildings are in poor cor 
dition and a total expenditure of 
$475,000,000 ‘is needed to briny 
the city’s school plant up to pu. 
There is a great need for more it 
structional materials and supplies 


A major reason given for the def-y 
ciencies of the New York City 7 
tem, which have been accentuated 


by the war, is the extreme central ’ 


ization of the educational admin- 


istration which inhibits real educa) 
tional progress, prevents public un 


derstanding of the program, aa 
leaves no outlet for the untappel 
resources of the local school staffs 
Decentralization of authority t 
“communities” within the city s 
recommended. 


Test Agencies Merge 

MERGING the testing activities o 
three leading nonprofit agencies 
the Educational Testing Service wa 
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4 formally organized recently to de- 
ty pm velop better intelligence and ap- 
Ucatio ititude tests, more effective exam- 
‘ording inations from the first grade to 
e Py) graduate school, and to conduct in- 
esearch tensive research in new testing 
Profe,|, methods. The three groups partici- 
rs Cg. pating in the merger are the Amer- 
The ay ican Council on Education, the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 
publ and the Carnegie Foundation for 
othe», the Advancement of Teaching. The 
units of the American Council on 
ful Education affected by the merger 
ilities are the Cooperative Test Service, 
0,0), the National Teacher Examination, 
bring and the American Council Psycho- 
othe | logical Examination. The Carnegie 
the activity involved is the Graduate 
- cop. Record Office. The College En- 
re of) trance Examination Board is turn- 
bring ing all its testing activities over to 
pat the new agency but will continue as 
ein) 22 association of colleges and 
plies schools having a common interest 
def. in problems of admissions and re- 
lated educational matters. James B. 
ati}, Conant, president of Harvard Uni- 
Vetsity, has been elected chairman 
min) Of the new Educational Testing 
Service and Henry Chauncey will 
as president and director. 

an! Problems in Puerto Rico 

ve PuERTO Rico, problem child for 


Uncle Sam, is sending several thou- 
sand natives to the mainland each 
week. Some are coming to attend 
colleges and universities, but many 
children remain on the poverty- 
stricken island. Their plight is 
highlighted by the fact that some 
300,000 Puerto Rican children do 
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not have any school facilities at all. 
At least $100,000 will have to be 
spent to provide schools for them. 
At the present time educational 
leadership on the island is lacking. 
There has been no commissioner 
of education for three years because 
of changes in the political status of 
the island. An act of Congress pro- 
vides that the island shall elect its 
own governor in 1948, and that 
the governor shall appoint the cab- 
inet. Hence, no commissioner of 
education will be appointed prob- 
ably until 1949. 


International Relations Clubs 


To help encourage the formation 
of international relations clubs and 
similar bodies, Unesco has issued a 
short booklet of suggestions which 
is intended primarily for schools, 
universities, and other groups of 
young people. The booklet, pub- 
lished in English and French, de- 
scribes how clubs can be set up and 
outlines the kind of work that they 
may do both for the instruction of 
their members and the giving of 
help to those in war-devastated 
countries whose need is greatest. 
Copies are obtainable free of 
charge from Unesco, 19 Avenue 
Kléber, Paris, France. 


Overseas Aid Campaign 


To meet the emergency needs of 
millions of children of war-stricken 
countries and to supplement assist- 
ance extended by United States and 
United Nations agencies, a cam- 
paign is being held during the 
month of February to raise 60 mil- 


165, 


60 


lion dollars, The campaign is be- 
ing carried on jointly by American 
Overseas Aid and the United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children. By uni- 
fying the activities of a number of 
agencies operating in this field, a 
single appeal is being made, thus 
avoiding duplication and multiple 
campaigns. Services to be covered 
are food, medical care, medicines, 
clothing, shelter, education, re- 
habilitation, and training of work- 
ers in emergency fields. National 
headquarters are at 39 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Program for School Libraries 


THE joint committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
the American Library Association 
met recently and issued a three- 
point recommendation for the im- 
provement of library service: (1) 
Every teacher should have instruc- 
tion in the knowledge and use of 
library materials. (2) One librarian 
or library consultant should be ap- 
pointed for every 1000 school chil- 
dren to give all elementary and 
secondary students access to special 
library services. (3) Every state 
should make specialized library con- 
sultative service available through 
at least one library advisor in each 
state education department. The 
committee also planned several co- 
operative research studies and serv- 
ice studies. 


WOTP Leaflet 


A NEW eight-page leaflet giving . 


background information about the 
World Organization of the Teach- 
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ing Profession is now availabk 
free on request to William G. Carr 
secretary general, WOTP, 129; 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash. 
ington 6, D. C. Provisions for m. 
tional, international, affiliated, anj? 
individual memberships are 
cussed. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


February 8-15, Negro Histon} 
Week. 

February 15-18, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Deve. 
opment, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 19-21, American Ass | 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, At 
lantic City, N. J. 

February 21-25, National Asso. 
ciation of Secondary-School Princ: 
pals, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 21-26, American Asso. 
ciation of School Administrators, } 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


February 22-29, American Broth | 


erhood Week. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: | 
March 22-25, NEA Department [ 


of Higher Education, Chicago, Ill. 


April 17-22, Music Educators 
National Conference, Detroit, 
Mich. 

April 19-23, American Associ: 
ation of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Kansas City, Mo. 

July 5-9, Representative As 
sembly, National Education 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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New Books 


Contemporary Problems Here and 
Abroad. Edith West, Dorothy 
Merideth, and Edgar B. Wesley. 
Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath and 


Co., 1947. 548 pp. $2.72. 


This book, with its chapters on such 
matters as world resources, world gov- 
ernment, schools for the future, plan- 
ning for prosperity, and various areas 
of international relations, is intended 
for high-school classes in problems 
of democracy, world history, or Ameri- 
can history. Parts of it are useful also 
for courses in commercial geography, 
government, and economics. The book 
contains many interesting and useful 
maps, charts, and cartoons; and each 
section is preceded by an outline and 
followed by a bibliography of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and films as 
well as suggested topics for various 
kinds of exercises, reports, etc. 


Man in His World. Harlan H. Bar- 
rows, Edith Putnam Parker, and 
Clarence Woodrow Sorensen. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co., 
1947. “Our Big World,” for 
grade 4, $1.80; “The American 
Continents,” for grade 5, $2.24; 
“Old World Lands,” grade 6. 
This geography series places the 

emphasis on the world as man’s home. 

It takes account of the relationship 

between history and geography and 

recognizes that the world is constantly 
changing. It stresses the interdependence 
of all the peoples of the earth, lays the 
foundation for a sympathetic under- 
standing of other peoples and an aware- 
ness of the need for cooperation with 
them. The authors, recognizing the 
economic aspects of man’s relationship 
to his world, emphasize the need for 
conservation and efficient use of re- 
sources. Included in these books are 
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many photographs, a number of maps, 
and some useful tables, as well as 
indices and keys to pronunciation. 


Successful Teaching. James L. Mur- 
sell. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1946. 338 pp. $3.00. 
Using what is known of the psy- 

chology of learning as a point of de- 
parture, the author has examined his 
own teaching and that of many other 
people, has interviewed teachers, and 
has studied various recommended plans 
for teaching. He has worked out a set 
of six principles which operate in the 
teaching process and which can serve 
as a definite basis for evaluating any 
job of teaching. These principles have 
to do with the context in which the 
learner's mind works; the way it is 
focused on the learning problem; the 
social relationships involved in the 
learning situation; the individual ap- 
proach to learning problems; the se 
quence in which different subjects, ma- 
terials, or problems are presented; and 
the evaluation of the learner's work. 
General conclusions are accompanied by 
specific illustrations, and there are many 
concrete suggestions on both prepara- 
tion and actual teaching. Moreover, 
the author’s manner of writing is both 
clear and interesting. 


Radio, Motion Picture, and Read- 
ing Interests. Alice P. Sterner. 
New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1947. 102 pp. 
$2.10. 

This book is the result of an investi- 
gation into the habits and interests of 
high-schoo] pupils in the mediums of 
radio, books, comic strips, funny books, 
magazines, newspapers, and motion 
pictures. Taking into account differ- 
ences of sex, school grade, intelligence, 
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and socio-economic status, the author 
has studied the relationships of ad- 
venture, humor, and love interests 
to the various mediums. Hence the 
book should be useful to high-school 
teachers in determining the extent and 
manner of use of the different mediums 
in teaching and should throw light on 
awakening the interest of pupils in a 
wider range of communication mediums. 
In addition to tables documenting the 
study, the book contains a lengthy 
bibliography and an appendix summar- 
izing the findings and conditions of 
related studies. 


Standard Handbook of Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and _ Prepositions. 
James C. Fernald. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1947. 
515 pp. $3.00. 

More than 8000 synonyms and 4000 
antonyms are contained in this valuable 
book. The synonyms are not only 
listed, but the shades of difference be- 
tween them are clearly and succinctly 
explained and precise connotations and 
correct usage are given. In many cases 
the correct use of different prepositions 
with the entry word is indicated. The 
book contains indices of both the syn- 
onyms and antonyms. Words are easy 
to locate, and the arrangement of the 
type faces is both attractive and help- 
ful. 


Foundations for American Educa- 
tion. Harold Rugg. New York: 
The World Book Co., 1947. 826 


PP- 

Convinced that the major research 
problems of this century lie in the 
direction of synthesis, the author has 
undertaken to discover and organize 
“a great synthesis of the foundational 
concepts of man, his universe, his 
earth and its living creatures, his so- 
ciety, his expression, and his controls of 
conduct.” This synthesis then serves 
as a basis for a new approach to edu- 
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cation—an approach designed to {, 
cilitate unity of purpose among edy. 
cators and to obtain some unity of 
results. Part I is entitled “The Foy 
Foundations of Education”; Part || 
deals with “The Human Frontier”; Pay 
III, “The Social Frontier”; Part IV, 
“The Esthetic Frontier’; Part V, “Th 
Moral-Ethical Frontier.” Part VI, “Th 
Educational Frontier,” contains chapter 
on such matters as the progressive 
movement in education, on the youth 
problem and the high school, on th 
various aspects of the curriculum, and 
on an evaluation of the results of 5 
years of scientific methods in education, 


Three Thousand Years of Educ 
tional Wisdom. Robert Ulich. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Harvard 
University Press, 1947. 614 pp. 
$5.00. 

An anthology of selections from 
outstanding writings which represent 
ideas of great thinkers on education. 
Many of these materials are appearing 
in English for the first time. Mr. 
Ulich’s comments on each author re 
late him to his time and also point out 
the significance of that particular man 
in the history of educational thought. 
In the first chapter are to be found 
excerpts from Hindu and Chinese 
writers; Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and 
Quintilian represent Greek and Roman 
antiquity; the portion devoted to 
ancient and medieval Christianity in- 
cludes selections from the Bible, Ta 
tian, St. Augustine, St. Basil, St. Jerome, 
and John Gerson. Following this are 
the Islamic contributions. A chaptef 
entitled “The Humanist Evolution" 
contains some of the writings of men 
like Silvio, Luther, and Montaigne. 
Francis Bacon, Descartes, and Galileo 
represent “The New Method of Think 
ing,” while “The Development of 
Modern Education,” to which much of 
the latter portion of the book is de 
voted, begins with Comenius and 
through Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Now available: 


140,000 words, phrases and terms with 
clear, informative definitions, precise as 
to fact, and concise in method of pres- 
entation. 


15,000 proper names 


2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate 

full coverage and discrimination of syno- 
nyms 


full coverage of antonyms 


a supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
es 


7, a supplement of new material containing 
tules of capitalization and principles of 
grammar 

most common, present-day meanings giv- 
en first, obsolete meanings last. 


Por the amazingly low price of $4.50 plain 
$4.75 with index 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


A dictionary designed 
especially for student use 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STUDENT'S 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Gives Wore Ualuc for the price: 


And for a companion vol- 
ume this new, completely 
revised edition of a long 
popular handbook 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
OF SYNONYMS 
ANTONYMS AND 
PREPOSITIONS 
By JAMES C. FERNALD. 
L.H.D. 

This great ref book— 
for years for 
teachers, students, speak- 
ers, authors—has been com- 
pletely revised and reset in 
new. easy-to-read typo- 
graphical form. 

@ 8.000 synonyms classified 
and iminated: cor- 
rect use shown by ex- 
amples 

@ 4,000 antonyms. correct 

posi 


of tions 
Double index $3.00 
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We are confident you will find exceptional interest in our display - 

this year. It will present examples of American Seating Compal 


newest developments in school furniture, in keeping with curtéll 
trends in school room environment. A new school desk will be 

exhibited for the first time, incorporating physical features that 
conform to the latest results in scientific educational research 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal i 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturers of 
School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating and Folding Cat 
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EDUCATION FOR OUR TIM 
TWO C FE N T S Moral and constructive agreement among 


and women of all civilized nations ¢ 
thet warfare be outlawed. 


Atomic energy can be utilized to serve aan 
end. Recent researches show thet thou 
medical advances alone atomic energy 

saved more lives than it destroyed in the wr 


THE SCHOOL DOLLAR This reminds us that pupils in our schools hay 


WILL PROVIDE NEW the right to study out of textbooks which 
FRESH TEXTBOOKS of atomic development. Such textbooks 
THROUGHOUT be found in Physics end Chemistry. 


Not only in Science, but in Geography, th 
Seciel Studies and Mathematics, young 
ican pupils have the right to study from new books which have the latest develog 
in the subject. Such books are available. 


A complete equipment of new textbooks costs less than 2 percent of each school 
Pretended economies reducing textbook purchases seve only a very small sum at 
cost of impeired results for the pupils. 


Textbooks and teeching ere @ team, each necessary to the other. Let us have the bel 
of both. 


Below are listed @ few of the leading textbooks which ere available to young pupil d 
Americe: 


Stull-Hatch New Geographies Weed and Carpenter's Our Environment 
Quinlan Basal Primary Readers A Complete Modern Science Series 
Rainbow Reoders, Adventures in Science Brownlee's Elements of Chemistry 
Adventures in English, New Languege Books Fuller, Brownlee and Baker's Physics 

Adventures in Language, Activity Notebooks Smaliwood’s Elements of Blology 1948 
Magruder’s American Government In 1948 Stein's Refresher Arithmetic 1948 


Hughes’ Building Citizenship 1948 
ace Our el The New Mathematics Series 1948 


Hughes’ Making of Todoy’s World 1948 Edgerton and Corpenter's Algebras 
West end West's History Series Cherdenal Textbooks in French — 
Glebe! Geography fer High Schoels Smith-Thompson’s First Yeor Latin 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York Chicage Atianta Dallas 
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